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What doctors © 
: \ 
say about new Winter 

“Under modern conditions,” doctors say, “the human 
body is rather like a battery. It gets ‘run-down’ in 
winter and is ‘ recharged’ by summer sunshine, ready 
for the winter to come. - But last winter took more out 
of us than usual ; next winter may prove harder still. 
Because the natural balance has become upset, we 
shall all need more ‘ charging ’ than usual this summer. 
And, with wartime restrictions, it rather looks as if we 
are going to get less—unless we can adjust the balance 
with a suitable tonic. Luckily medical science to-day 
can tell us exactly what that tonic should be—organic 
phosphorus and protein.” 

Which means to say *‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food, 
which consists of these two elements in chemical com- 
bination, That is the whole secret of ‘Sanatogen’. 
Because of its chemical qualities, it is immediately taken 
into the system where it rebuilds worn nerves and 
replenishes the blood. 

It isa food and the good it does is permanent. How- 
ever old you are, however young, however ill, however 
weak, you can take it easily and it will do you good. 

That is why 26,721 doctors have written in its praise : 
why a Cabiaet Minister, during the last war, said that 
‘ Sanatogen ’ is “ a national necessity for preserving good 
nerves’ : why you should start a course to-day. 


*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment 
you absorb from your normal diet by 23.5%. 


Tests reported in the “‘ Medical Magazine’, BEFORE e AFTER 
Vol. xv, show that when patients were given TAKING ‘ SANATOGEN’ 
* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food 86% of the 
total phosphorus of the diet was absorbed, 
while only 62.5% had been absorbed before 
*‘Sanatogen’ was given. All the phos- 
phorus in the ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food was assimilated and a better absorp- 
tion of the phosphorus from the other food 
followed. This proves that ‘ Sanatogen’ 
helps you to absorb more nerve-nourishment 
from ordinary food as well. 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
Obtainable at all chemists in 19 |9 jars (8 weeks’ course) 
and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, 
denotes a brand of casein and sodium glycerophosphate chemically combined 
by Genatosan Limited, the proprietors of the Trade Mark, 


Peasant France: 


by J. L. MANCHON 


In the following article and in two other contributions to this Anglo-French summer number—the 
appearance of which 1s timed to coincide with the increasing efforts of British and French to ensure 
that new, close and lasting unity between their two countries which both so much desire—we present 


three aspects of France. 


M. Manchon, who leads off, not only has close connections with the soil 


of his native Normandy (where most of the photographs used to tlustrate his article were taken), 
but has served on the secretariat of the League of Nations at Geneva and as Director of Studies at 


the French Institute in London. 


Tue English language has adopted from 
the French the word paysan, ‘peasant’, and 
has preserved the old French pronuncia- 
tion. Gambetta gave a famous definition 
of it, which remains true: “Le paysan, 
cest Vhomme du pays: il le cultive et le 
défend”’. But in France the term is used 
mostly by the middle classes. A peasant 
never says he is a peasant. He calls him- 
self simply a ‘cultivator’ (cultivateur) or an 
‘agricultural labourer’ (travailleur agricole) 
or even a ‘countryman’ (campagnard), in 
contrast to the townsman, whom he 
despises. The landowning farmer, big or 
small, says of himself simply that he ‘farms’ 
( fait valoir). - 

Official statistics do not recognize the 
word ‘peasant’. They speak only of rural 
populations and consider as rural, that is 
to say as dependent on the land, all those 
living in communes (parishes) of less than 
2000 inhabitants. ‘This definition is only 
a very rough approximation. There are, 


especially in the south-west, where the 


Gallo-Roman tradition survives, centres 
of over 2000 inhabitants all of whom live 
exclusively on and by the land. On the 
other hand, there are in the west and 
north-west many townships of less than 
2000 inhabitants, a large proportion of 
whom belong to the lower middle classes— 
a situation that has been getting more and 
more common in the past ten years. 
Nevertheless, the administrative definition 
of rural is sufficiently exact for my purpose. 
According to it, the French rural popula- 
tion is about 18 millions, out of a total of 
41,835,000. It may be said that today 
44 per cent of the French population still 


He is a Chevalier of the Légion a’ Honneur 


lives on the land. This percentage is, of 
course, subject to controversy, as there is a 
large number of artisans, and even of 
petits rentiers (people of small independent 
means), who occasionally work on the land. 
In any case, cultivation of the soil remains 
the most important single French industry, 
and the French Constitution, as we shall 
see later, has given the peasants a political 
importance which greatly exceeds their 
numerical strength. 


THE REAL FRENCH PEASANT 


Can one describe the French peasant as 
a well-defined type? To do so would be 
to fall into the same error as do the pro- 
fessions which minister to the entertain- 
ment of the middle classes: the novelists, 
dramatists, fashionable lecturers, etc. Ever 
since the 12th century, as much in the 
classical as in the romantic epochs, the 
vilain (from villein or bondman), the rustre 
(boor), the paysan (rustic) has been for the 
townsman either a comical or an odious 
type: a rude, gross and cunning fellow, 
always suspicious and mean. ‘The tradi- 
tion of the medieval French fabliau, a 
humorous and often coarse story or fable 
in verse, was pursued by Zola and Maupas- 
sant, who regarded the peasants of Beauce 
and Normandy as curiosities, sometimes 
scandalous and rarely pleasant. 

Another literary deformity, also handed 
down by- tradition, was the pastoral. 
From the time of the 1ath-century fable 
Aucassin et Nicolette down to the days of 
comic-opera shepherdesses, with their be- 
ribboned crooks, the reality of peasant life 
has been wrapped in an atmosphere of 
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faerie. The real peasant in no way re- 
sembles these caricatures. Those who 
have not lived with him, near him, in the 
same way, do not know him. 

Finally, one should guard against speak- 
ing of the French peasant as if he were of 
a cut-and-dried, permanent type, to which 
he always remains true. On the contrary, 
what strikes the traveller journeying 
through the various regions of France is the 
extraordinary variety of types, calling to 
mind many different races. Between the 
Fleming of the plains around Lille, and 
the olive-growing Provencal; between the 
Norman from the Cotentin Peninsula with 
its green pastures, and the vine-grower 
from the Bordelais region; between the 
mountaineers from Jura and the Alps, and 
the Basques from Aquitaine—what differ- 
ences, what contrasts in physique, and in 
ways of life even more than in costume! 
Michelet magnificently described these 
diverse rural types in his Tableau de la 
France, which is still apt. The only mis- 
take one could make here would be to 
believe that the different types of peasants 
are the products of the soil on which they 
live. The truth is exactly the opposite: 
the country he dwells in, the soil he culti- 
vates, are really and truly the creation of 
the peasant, a continuous creation which 
has been going on for centuries. 


A LOOK AT THE LANDSCAPE 


Let us leave England by air and make 
two or three flights over French territory: 
say, from north to south—Calais, Amiens, 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles; or from south- 
west to north-west—Biarritz, Bordeaux, 
Poitiers, Orleans, Verdun, Metz; or again 
from west to east—Brest, Rennes, Chartres, 
Troyes, Belfort. 

On each of these flights what will first 
strike a British passenger is the number 
and the extent of the forests. Barely 3 per 
cent of the total area of Great Britain is 
wooded. In France, one department only 
among 8g has so low a percentage: La 
Manche, south of Cherbourg. Every- 
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where else, solid masses of forest abound. 
In thirteen departments they cover one- 
third or more of the total area; in twelve 
others, even more. ‘Trees grow especially 
thick on hills and mountainsides. Where 
they do not dominate the landscape, we 
see plains or plateaux and wooded districts : 
more or less undulating country, all under 
cultivation. 

The plains and uplands are the proper 
domain of large-scale agriculture: cereals, 
beet, etc. The landscape of western 
France, from the Seine to the Charente, 
is a mixture of pasture and orchard, with 
some arable land—very similar to Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Though the land in these plains and 
uplands is generally unenclosed, it is 
nevertheless divided into fields of two 
distinct shapes: square and oblong. The 
Berry described by George Sand, the 
Languedoc and the Provence of Mistral 
the poet are chequered country but with- 
out fences: the cypress hedges which form 
those lovely black lines one sees from the 
air are modern and are not enclosures at 
all, but shields against the violence of the 
cold north wind from the Rhéne Valley. 

In other great cultivated areas: in 
Zola’s Beauce; in Flaubert’s and Maupas- 
sant’s Pays de Caux; in Picardy, [le-de- 
France and Lorraine, the fields are divided 
into small patches, always much longer 


than they are broad, drawn out, it appears, - 


in the direction of the furrows and looking 
from the air like parallel thongs or ribbons: 
but these many-coloured ribbons are 
contiguous and have always the same 
orientation. 

But if we fly over the well-wooded West, 
from the Seine to the Vendée—the country 
which has been so exactly described by 
M. André Siegfried in La France de Il’ Ouest, 
or over the uplands of Limousin, we find 
that nearly all the fields are just about 
square, and are enclosed by hedges or dry- 
stone walls, which form a useful protection 
against the wind, especially the dreaded 
suroit, as the south-west wind is called. 
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Well then! These three aspects of the 
soil: enclosed orchards, arable squares and 
parallelograms, are not accidental, transi- 
tory or a mere fashion. In studying old 
plans of seignorial demesnes, one perceives 
that these three aspects have not changed 
for a thousand years, in spite of innumer- 
able upheavals, political and industrial. 
How have they retained their identity 
through the centuries, through invasions 
and revolutions? Here we have hold of 


the essential character of the peasant, that 
is to say of the creator, continuously, of 
these three kinds of agricultural land. 
From time immemorial he has fashioned 
the chequered landscape with his araire or 
swing-plough, a single-furrow plough with- 
out wheels, which is the same as Virgil’s 
aratrum, a simple wooden (or nowadays, 
iron) ploughshare attached to its beam. 
It is true that he scratches the ground 
rather than ploughs it; but he has one 
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‘The Land of France’ (Batsford) Brassat 


atchwork in Savoy: an example of the chequered landscape which from time immemorial the French 
asant has fashioned with his single furrow swing-plough—an implement that allows him to turn 
sily at the end of a furrow and to get along anywhere regardless of the slope of the land 
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advantage: he can turn easily at the end 
of the furrow, and he does not need to 
bother very much about the slope of the 
ground; he can get along anywhere, even 
among the vinestocks in a vineyard. 

The striped landscape is the work of the 
wheeled plough, the charrue. Now the 
charrue is a swing-plough with a fore- 
carriage furnished with wheels: it is really 
a cart for ploughing. The French word 
charrue, originally carruca, is Gallic and 
so are such universally used words as 
chariot and car. The team of a wheel- 
plough (oxen or horses) naturally prefers a 
long straight course. The peasant work- 
ing the land with such a plough, especially 
if it is one of the Dombasle type, though 
much less with one of the Brabant type, 
avoids turning round too often, as this is 
rather a difficult operation. He takes care 
to plough his furrows on parallel lines, so 
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that they benefit by exposure to the sun. 
The modern, tractor-driven plough follows 
and maintains these old traditions. Agri- 
culture on these lines implies strong social 
discipline and favours the division of land 
into large areas. The owner of an 
elongated plot of land, of necessity laid out 
in the same plan as are the allotments of 
his neighbours, can only plough and sow 
at the same time that they do; he must 
rotate his crops as they do; if needs be, he 
must leave his fields to lie fallow as they do. 
The feeling of solidarity, the necessity for 
mutual help have become part and parcel of 
the peasant’s soul. 

Though it is true that the wooded dis- 
tricts are, above all, centres of stock-breed- 
ing (for milch-cows, bullocks, horses), they 
also allow for the growing of crops (oats, 
barley, wheat). It is only lately, and ina 


few restricted areas suchas the Auge country 
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With this type of plough 


the peasant avoids turning round too often, as it is a difficult operation; the result has the appearance 
of a sertes of many-coloured ribbons running parallel 
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Carting straw on a farm in Normandy. 


in Lower Normandy, that we find stock- 
breeders and graziers who no longer use the 
plough atall. It is worth noting that only 
among these does one observe an excessive 
individualism, a tendency to live alone 
with their families in the very middle of 
strongly fenced orchards (there named 
clos or court) where the farm-house and its 
detached outbuildings lie sheltered from 
the winds or from prying eyes! 

France, said Michelet, is a country of 
wheat and wine. This formula remains 
true. It needs only to be completed. 
Successful husbandry calls for the rotation 
of wheat with beet, and for the inter- 
spersion of vineyards with fruit trees. In 
the production of wheat—or, as it is more 
generally termed today, grain—France, 
aided by Algeria, disputes with Canada 
fourth place among world producers, rank- 
ing after Russia, the United States and 
British India. One can, of course, give 
only an average figure, based on a period 
of ten years, as crops vary considerably 


f } Nora Dumas 
France is a great wheat-growing country and rivals 
Canada among world producers 


from year to year. For France, the figure 
of 85 million quintals is very near the truth. 
It could be much larger if France were as 
well cultivated as Great Britain, where 
the average yield is 23 quintals per hectare: 
in France it is rather less than 15 (1 hectare 
= 24711 acres; I quintal = 3-6743 Imperial 
bushels of wheat). 

Wine, almost invariably with the addi- 
tion of water, is for the Frenchman, be he 
rich or poor, the customary drink except in 
the cider-growing areas, and in Flanders, 
where beer is usually drunk. That being 
so, France appears as the largest wine-pro- 
ducing country in the world. With Algeria 
she produces a yearly average of 80 million 
hectolitres (but there is often a very large 
difference between one year and another). 
Italy, which comes immediately after 
France, produces 35 millions, and Germany 
scarcely 3 millions. But not only are 
French vineyards first in quantity, they 
have also quality and variety. 

Vine-growing entails exacting, hard and 
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But first and greatest of French products is wine, appreciated as much by connoisseurs at home as by 

those abroad. With the addition of water it is for the Frenchman, be he rich or poor, the customary 

drink. A common sight in France is a group of friends sitting out of doors, after the day’s work, 
enjoying a bottle of wine. Thas party is celebrating July r4th. 


unceasing labour. The ploughman has 
days, at times weeks, of rest, and always 
months of less intensive work; the breeder 
also has his leisure; the vine-grower, 
never. It would be wrong to suppose 
that vine-growing is restricted to certain 
districts of France. In England, one hears 
named only the Bordeaux district, famous 
for its ‘Sauternes’ and ‘clarets’, Burgundy 
and Champagne. There are, however, 
many other excellent vineyards, in Anjou, 
in the Loire and Rhéne valleys, in Alsace, 
in Provence, in Languedoc, in Corsica. 
In fact, 80 departments among 89 have 
vineyards. Exceptin those 9 departments, 
the soil of which is too damp for vini- 
culture, where is the property, even the 
smallest, which has not its vine? In 
France, one owns a vine as surely as one 
owns a garden, and there are vegetable 
gardens not only on all the farms of 
France’s 89 departments, but also on the 
properties of the middle classes living in 
small provincial towns. And in _ the 
country, beside the garden there is always 
a hen-house and a rabbit-hutch. Around 
the big cities one finds everywhere flourish- 
ing market gardens, for Frenchmen are 
great consumers of vegetables and salads. 
Attached to this industry is that of 
strawberry-growers who occupy large areas 
near Paris, not far from Versailles, in 
Brittany, in Touraine, near Lyons, etc. 
The market gardens are very intensively 
cultivated and allow their owners little 
rest or leisure. In that respect they may 
be compared to vineyards. 

Half of the forests, which cover a fifth 
of French soil, belong either to the State 
or to the communes. They have their 
own skilled workers, those wood-cutters 
and charcoal-burners so well described by 
George Sand, in the same way that Les 
Landes and the grazing-grounds in the 
mountains have their shepherds or herds- 
men and their cheese-makers. 

Finally, in certain districts privileged 
by climate, the growing of early fruit and 
vegetables (in the South and Britanny), of 
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flowers (on the Céte d’Azur), of plants for 
scent (in Provence), of mulberry trees for 
silkworms (in the Rhone valley), of saffron 
(in the neighbourhood of Montargis), add 
to the variety of France’s agriculture and 
of her peasant types. 


Plo ughed 
land 


Nevertheless we can, without undue 
simplification, distinguish five types of 
French peasant, according to the kind of 
cultivation in which he is engaged: the 
labourer or farmer, the breeder or grazier, 
the vine-grower, the shepherd and the 
market gardener. ‘The diagram shown 
above gives (in round numbers) the pro- 
portion of the several kinds of culture on 
French soil. 


THE LANDOWNERS 


To whom does the soil thus cultivated, 
improved, sometimes even entirely made, 
by the peasants belong? 

Before answering this question, we must 
realize that there always has been and 
that there still is in France a_ peasant 
hierarchy. At the top we find the land- 
owners (their official name is propriétaires 
fonciers), largeorsmall. Alarge landowner 
has over 40 hectares of ground (about 100 
acres); in between the large and the small 
come the proprietors of from 10 to 40 
hectares (25 to 100 acres); the small 
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proprietor has less than 10 hectares (25 
acres). The extent of a property has, of 
course, little to do with its actual value. 
Obviously 5 hectares in the vineyards of 
the Champagne or Bordeaux districts, or 
in the rich market gardening areas, make 
their owners more than comfortably well 
off. On the other hand, one can own 300 
hectares of the poor lands in the central 
plateau of France and remain poor. 
Subject to these modifications, it may be 
said that, since 1917, a peaceful revolution 
has taken place, for which Clemenceau 
was chiefly responsible. The moratorium 
granted to the farmers on account of rents, 
the compulsory extension of leases over a 
period of years, together with the increase 
in price of agricultural products, have 
allowed over a million peasants to realize 
the dream they cherished for centuries: to 
buy land. From 1915 to 1921 the sum 
expended by them amounted to over 3000 
million francs (averaging the value of the 
£ at that time at 75 francs: £40 millions). 
Today there are in France over 6 million 
landowners, which represents one-third of 
the rural population! In other words, 
there are on the land more owners than 
there are paid employees, and agriculture 
is France’s principal industry. This 
important fact might result in great 
political and social stability—if the land- 
owners controlled the prices of their pro- 
ducts. But, of course, they do not: the 
prices of all essential foodstuffs, wheat, 
sugar, meat, depend on the fluctuations of 
world markets. 

The class below the landowners is com- 
posed of the tenant farmers, and the 
métayers, who are found mostly in the south- 
west. The tenant farmer rents the land 
on a lease of nine years or more and, on 
payment of rent to the landowner, is 
free to cultivate it as he pleases. He 
takes possession of the livestock and 
owns the implements and machines. 
This means that a farmer who becomes 
the tenant of a corn- growing area of 
100 hectares (which is the best size) 
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must, to start with, be a rich man. The 
métayer pays no rent to the landowner, to 
whom the livestock and all the implements 
belong: he simply gives his labour, and gets 
one-half of the profit from sales. Tenant 
farmers and métayers are, in short, agri- 
cultural contractors; but they are very far 
from forming a majority among those who 
till the soil. Of a hundred agricultural 
undertakings, eighty are run by their 
owners, thirteen by tenant farmers, seven 
by métayers; taking into consideration the 
area farmed: in every hundred cultivated 
hectares, sixty are farmed by their owners, 
twenty-seven by farmers and thirteen by 
meétayers. 

These three types of ‘farmers’ have in 
their service paid employees who may be 
divided into three categories: managers, 
farm servants and labourers. The man- 
agers direct the running of the ‘farm’ 
for the owner, and often have a share in 
the profits. Those in charge of large 
undertakings nearly all come from the 
great agricultural schools to which I shall 
presently refer. The farm servants are 
generally hired by the year, and are fed 
and housed on the farm. Their salary 
varies according to their work: as foreman, 
stable-hand, shepherd, etc. On grazing- 
farms there are also farm bailiffs generally 
paid by the month, housed but not fed, 
who look after the owner’s livestock. 
Lastly, there is the farm labourer, who 
hires himself out for work by the day or by 
the week. This was the person who in 
France, up to the rgth century, was called 
‘the peasant’. Truly an agricultural work- 
man, he is obliged to take whatever salary 
is offered him; at present the average is 
go francs (3s. 6d.) for ten hours’ work. 
His position is most precarious; con- 
sequently, when he cannot find a job or 
deems his wages too low, he emigrates to 
the towns, where factories will employ him 
in unskilled work. He is then lost to the 
land, to which he can never be persuaded 
to return. 

One happy compensation for this loss 
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On all the farms of France’s eighty-nine departments there are gardens, particularly vegetable and 
market gardens; for the French have an exquisite taste in food and are great consumers of vegetables. 
Here asparagus is being sorted and tied into ‘hands’ ready for market 
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is that in France there are no agricultural 
labourers who consider themselves fated to 
remain ‘hirelings’ and never to become 
owners of land. It is true that in the last 
five years the nucleus of a real labouring 
class has been formed in rural France, 
and is being reinforced with the foreign 
labour which had to be hired after the 
last war—nearly two million Frenchmen, 
three-quarters of whom were engaged in 
farming, having been killed or maimed. 
After 1935, manual labourers were scarce 
again, owing mainly to defence work and 
rearmament. The majority ofagricultural 
labourers were then and still are Italians 
and Poles, all of them excellent workmen 
—‘“‘de vrais paysans’” our farmers declared, 
with admiration—but all, for one genera- 
tion at least, belonging to the proletariat or 
labouring class. This was a quite accidental 
episode in French rural life. It will prob- 
ably remain without consequence, because 
the essential fact remains that the peasant 
hierarchy is still open to all those who want 
to rise in it. The steps are simple and 
frequent: farm hand, bailiff, small farmer, 
tenant farmer, owner. Among the three 
million new landowners who arrived at 
the top of the peasant hierarchy between 
1915 and 1940, four-fifths have themselves, 
or from father to son, climbed the rungs of 
this ladder. 


WHAT THE PEASANT THINKS 


One point I must insist upon. The 
French peasant’s ideal is diametricaily 
opposed to that of the town worker. 
Frugal, patient, industrious, hard on him- 
self and on others—if he saves so eagerly, 
it is in the hope of becoming one day a 
landowner. To own his house, his garden, 
his livestock, and thus to be independent 
of everyone and everything, to live in peace 
with his wife and children: what a dream 
is this! Such an ideal has important 
consequences at parliamentary elections. 
When it is a question of electing a mayor, 
a district councillor, a deputy or a senator, 
the peasant votes only for the man who 
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is a landowner with a well-established 
position in the district: he votes for the 
man whom he himself would like to be! 
During the grave crisis of 1934-5 a 
‘Peasant Front’ was formed, to defend the 
claims of the rural class. It included the 
Agrarian Party, the Union of Agricultural 
Syndicates, the Wheatgrowers Association 
and the League of Peasants; in other 
words, nearly all categories of the peasant 
hierarchy. Now, it has always been one 
of the fundamental principles of the 
Peasant Front that the man who lives in 
the house of his fathers and works there 
with and for his children, who every day 
passes the cemetery where his ancestors 
lie, is a much better citizen than the 
industrial workman who lives in lodgings, 
works for masters or companies he does 
not know, and has no future other than 
to become, one day, an old pauper, friend- 
less and forlorn. 

The peasant is thus, on principle, a 
conservative, because he remains faithful 
to his traditions: agriculture is fraught 
with traditions and customs. He is 
prudent and careful: agriculture cannot 
do with either bad workmen or failures. 
He knows how to wait for the favourable 
moment, to endure bad weather, to sur- 
mount crises. And he sticks to the tools 
he has used since he was a boy. One of 
these familiar tools is the language he 
speaks. In spite of schools, barracks, 
cinemas and radio, each region of France 
remains faithful to the speech of its 
ancestors, that remnant of the dialects of 
ancient France which persists as a spoken 
—never a written—language, which we call 
patois. In school, at the market, in the 
cinema, in church, the peasant speaks and 
hears the common language, French; but 
as soon as he gets home, on the farm, at 
the local council, at the fair, he uses 
dialect. Peasant religion (mainly Roman 
Catholic, though there are fairly large 
Protestant groups in Normandy, Charente, 
in the Cevennes Mountains and in the 
Lyons district) has roots plunging far 
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The French peasant’s ideal is to own his house, his garden, his livestock—and thus be independent 
of everyone and everything and live in peace in his own home 


Ever since 


back into pre-Christian times. 
the Gallic period the cult of springs and 
fountains, for example, has been followed 
nearly everywhere, but under the patron- 


age of local saints. The Lord’s day is 
observed, except when harvests urgently 
need to be brought in, and the parish 
church remains the social centre of the 
district. It is on Sundays, before and 


after church, that everyone meets, more 
than on market days, when everyone is 
busy. 

So many valuable social qualities, far 
from being destroyed by the school, as 
has been sometimes asserted, are, on the 
contrary, safeguarded and developed by 
instruction in agriculture. As everyone 
knows, in France elementary education is 
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compulsory and free. In every one of the 
37,984 parishes there is a communal 
school for boys and for girls, except where 
two or three parishes unite to form a 
larger school. Elementary education has 
already a regional agricultural character, 
especially since the big Agricultural Syn- 
dicates have intervened to this end with 
the Government. When leaving the 
elementary school, at 15, children can 
stay on a farm and follow winter and 
seasonal classes in husbandry, courses of 
which are held when farm labour slackens. 
There are also post-school courses in the 
breeding of stock, dairying, cider-making, 
grafting, etc. For the youths of 15 to 18 
there are thirty practical schools of agri- 
culture, which replace the farm schools 
existing before 1920. Pupils are mostly 
the sons of small landowners and farmers. 
Some of these schools specialize in dairy- 
ing, sheep-farming, bee-keeping, mechan- 
ized farming, and give thus a practical, 
advanced elementary education. 
Secondary education is carried on in the 
ten National Schools of Agriculture, the 
best known of which are those of Grignon 
near Versailles, Montpellier, Rennes and 
Versailles (this latter is devoted to horti- 
culture). The pupils enter these schools 
at the age of 17 or 18. Nearly all of them 
are the sons of big tenant farmers and 
medium landowners. After two years they 
can get the diploma of an agricultural 
engineer. As the teaching is at once 
technical and practical, successful pupils 
easily find jobs in large undertakings. 
The principal seat of higher agricultural 
education is the Agricultural Institute 
(l’ Institut Agronomique) in Paris. It has 
a double object: it is both an Agricultural 
High School (Faculté) and a college for the 
training of teachers for the other schools. 
Not only agriculture as such, but science, 
so far as it is concerned with the products 
of the soil and the industries using them, is 
taught there. While this scientific educa- 
tion is given mainly in laboratories and 
college halls, close touch is kept with agri- 
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cultural practice and with the industries 
that use and transform the raw materials 
of agriculture. 

The Agricultural Institute has extensions 
which give the finishing touch to students’ 
technical training. These are the sections 
@ application (schools of practical instruc- 
tion) and the high schools open to students 
who have passed through the ‘Agro’, as it 
is familiarly known: the Forestry School at 
Nancy; the Haras (stud-farm) School at 
Le Pin, in the Orne Department; the 
School of Agricultural Engineering, in 
Paris; lastly, a whole group in itself, the 
Veterinary School at Alfort, near Paris. 

There are also Chairs of Agriculture at 
the French Universities; the professors in 
charge organize practical courses outside, 
watch over experimental fields and supply 
farmers with technical information about 
seeds, fertilizers, machines, etc. 


HOW EVOLUTION AFFECTS AGRICULTURE 


School and university education and the 
development of transport facilities have 
greatly changed rural life in the past 
twenty-five years. First the quiescence 
and the isolation of the countryman have 
come to an end. Pierre Giffard greeted 
the bicycle, when it appeared, as a social 
benefit—‘“‘un bienfait social”. In the past 
few years a very liberal French law has put 
light motor-cycles of less than 30 kilo- 
grammes (about 65 pounds) weight and 
capable of a maximum speed of 30 km. 
(=20 miles) an hour, on the same footing 
as bicycles; they need no special permit 
and no special taxes; their success was 
tremendous and these motor bicycles are 
very popular in the country. For the 
farm hands and servants can now ride 
easily and often to the market town. 

Certain kinds of sport, especially football, 
are enjoying more and more favour all 
over the country. Landowners and tenant 
farmers often have a light car or lorry to 
drive to market, or simply to go for a ‘joy 
ride’. The smallest farms have a radio 
set, which means a door opened on the 
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Inside a farmer’s home: at the age of 17 or 18 the boys here will be eligible for secondary education 
in one of the ten National Schools of Agriculture 


world atlarge. Previously news only came 
through the local paper, owned by the 
district député or his rival, and contained 
very little besides local gossip and market 
prices. 


POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF RURAL 
POPULATION 


Meagre though the local newspaper 
may be, it has had and still retains wide 
political influence. The local govern- 
ment of each of the 37,984 parishes has 
been entrusted since 1875 to municipal 
councillors elected by universa] manhood 
suffrage. These municipal councillors 
(there are ten of them in communes of 500 


inhabitants or less) elect the mayor from 
among their number. The mayor, who is 
quite an important figure, is charged with 
the office of registrar, the administration, 
the police and all relations with the central 
civil or military authorities. Of course, 
both the municipal councillors and the 
mayors largely influence the voters at 
general elections, but they have also, under 
the Constitution of France, political func- 
tions which have no parallel in Great 
Britain: they elect the ‘senatorial dele- 
gates’, i.e. the electors who, every three 
years, proceed to the chief town of the 
department there to elect one-third of the 
senators for a period of nine years. The 
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The Mayor! He is an important figure in rural France, elected by the municipal councillors and 
responsible for administration, police and the work of registrar. Only a man who owns land and 
has an established position in the district is ever considered for the office 


Senate has, in France, the same powers as 
the Chamber of Deputies, whether it be 
to make laws (including the budget) or to 
elect, every seven years, the President of 
the Republic. 

Now, six million Frenchmen live in 
18,000 parishes of less than 500 inhabitants 
and elect through their municipal council- 
lors 22,922 senatorial delegates; while the 
nine million living in the forty-five largest 
French towns elect only 1080 delegates. 
In other words, there is one delegate for 
every 200 countrymen and one for every 
75,000 townsmen! ‘To summarize the 
result: 314 senators are elected by 80,000 
delegates, while the communes of less than 
1500 inhabitants (therefore all ‘rural’, 
according to the definition given above), 
representing 16 million Frenchmen, elect 
56,000 delegates: in other words, over 62 
per cent. This explains certain anomalies, 
such as that the department of Lozére 
‘rural and poor’, with 98,480 inhabitants, 
has two senators; while the Seine depart- 
ment, including Paris, with 4,962,967 
inhabitants (about 12 per cent of the 
French population), has only ten senators, 
and counts therefore for only 3 per cent 
in the Senate. These figures prove that 
Paris does not govern France; the real 
political power is in the hands of pro- 
vincials, and especially, thanks to the 
Senate, of peasants. There is no doubt 
that if the Senate stands in French political 
life for all that is stable, moderate, prudent, 
slow, that is due to its peasant origin. 


ENEMIES OF RURAL WELFARE 


It is not less certain that the peasants’ 
political influence is on the wane, as is 
their number. Some of the causes of this 
diminution have been working without 
interruption since the 18th century. They 
were set forth by Quesnay in his article 
on the ‘Fermier’ which may be read in the 
Encyclopaedia published in 1756: he 
accuses ‘the schoolmaster, the militia, the 
_ town and its evil pleasures’. ‘Translated 
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into modern idiom this means that the 
enemies of rural life are the school, the 
barracks, the cinema and the dance-hall 
(le dancing). It is easy to see at once that 
these supposed causes are either illusory 
or harmless: for, some of them having had 
full play for the past two hundred years, 
how is it they have not managed to de- 
populate the French countryside? 

The truth is that, side by side with the 
evils which sometimes compel the peasant 
to leave his native soil—one of which, not 
pointed out by the Encyclopaedia, is the 
very low level of wages—there are also 
lasting attractions. The great enemy of 
country life is no longer the countryman: 
it is the countrywoman. The life of a 
farmer’s wife is hard and knows no leisure. 
Town life looks to her easier, pleasanter 
and more amusing. In town one doesn’t 
have to wade through mud; water is on 
tap indoors; the evenings are gay; there 
is the cinema, and, best of all, wages are 
higher. Illusions maybe, but they repre- 
sent remedies against the evils which 
afflict the countryman and, even more, 
the countrywoman. But it should be 
remembered that, wherever the farm 
labourer—for it is mostly he who leaves 
the country for the town—owns a sound 
and sufficiently large house, with a little 
garden and possibly a plot of land, he 
remains there, in spite of agricultural 
depressions and low wages. A supply of 
drinking water, the electrification of 
villages, which has been assiduously fos- 
tered by the French Government, the 


‘invention of low-pressure and_ portable 


gas (gaz butane), the improvement of local 
roads: these are new factors which may 
have a decisive influence on rural life. 
They complete and reinforce the useful 
effect of car and radio. But what about 
mud, you may say—the mud of fields, of 
farmyards, all-pervading in winter, too 
often prevalent in spring and autumn? Is 
mud inevitable? It may be, but there is 
an answer—gum-boots. They are now 
found everywhere, ousting the traditional, 
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the time-honoured, the quasi-symbolical 
wooden shoes : les sabots. 

Lastly there is another factor in favour 
of rural life, the increasing influence of 
agricultural syndicates. In 1925 there 
were already 9041 syndicates, with 
1,250,000 members, 7.e. co-operators. In 
the beginning, their aim was to club 
together for the purchase of chemical 
manure, to check its quality, to supervise 
and control the standard of agricultural 
produce, milk, butter, cheese, wheat, and 
to insure remunerative marketing. Their 
increasing success has inspired them to 
obtain control of higher agricultural 
education. They have already succeeded 
in having the general course of elementary 
rural education altered. Then they have 
branched out into political activity, especi- 
ally since the acute agricultural depression 
of 1935, which was the origin of the 
Peasant Front already mentioned. As 
might have been expected, this political 
activity diminished in proportion as the 
depression receded: but it might be 
revived. 


AFTER TWO WARS, WHAT THEN? 


_ Speaking generally, French agriculture 
was thriving when war broke out in 
September last. Once’ again general 
mobilization has taken the ploughman 
away from his field, and many of his 
horses and cattle away from the farm. 
The peasant hates war. He knows that 
he has to bear most of its hardships and 
its losses in blood and treasure. Witness 
the names on the war memorial which can 
be found in the most humble parish. And 
* that memorial tells nothing of the maimed 
and wounded, of the shell-shocked and 
gassed, of the infirm and disabled. Shall 
we see this horrible mass sacrifice again? 
How long will women have to plough and 
harrow the fields? Already they drive the 
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lorries and tractors. They help each 
other, even more perhaps than men. 

Let us conclude this rapid survey by 
attempting to foretell something of what 
the future holds for the peasants of France. 
In the last war, the admixture of peasants 
in the various units at the front had a con- 
siderable influence on those men who, up 
till then, had been isolated in their villages, 
and even in the army thanks to its system 
of regional recruiting. For the first time, 
graziers from Normandy lived with plough- 
men from the Ile-de-France and shepherds 
from Berry. Their horizon was thus en- 
larged. They became more receptive. 
This result has already been achieved 
again, and even more intensively, during 
the present struggle. 

On the other hand, will the price crises, 
which have been so frequent in the past 
twenty years owing mainly to the fluctua- 
tions of the franc, and have caused so much 
political unrest, start all over again? We 
have here a decisive factor to reckon with: 
the Franco-British economic partnership, 
which is to be extended after the war, will 
have vast repercussions on rural life. 
Behind Britain and France stand their 
Colonial Empires which will have to be 
taken into consideration. One major agri- 
cultural principle will then have to be 
taken into account, both in France and in 
Britain—the uselessness of cultivating low- 
yield soil; thus when some regions enjoy 
greater facilities for the production of some 
foodstuffs it will be found both unprofitable 
and harmful to produce them anywhere 
else. This assumes the intensification of 
international exchanges, a stable inter- 
national currency, a complete revision of 
customs tariffs, and sometimes their 
complete abolition. All this the French 
peasant knows and hopes for, because it 
is the essential condition of unassailable 
peace among free peoples. 


Hills and Valleys 


A smooth hog’ s-back ridge, between five and ten 
thousand feet high, fifty miles from east to west, 
thirty from north to south, the whole thing 
covered by a layer of ice at least two thousand 
feet thick in places. This hardly sounds like 
England, but, as far as one can tell, the north- 
west corner of this country was something like 
that a million years ago. From the highest 
point of this domed ridge the ice moved as it 
melted, and streams helped to carve out the 
radiating system of ranges and valleys that we 
call Lakeland. ‘Seven of the valleys start from 
the region of Scafell, and, nearby, the Esk and 
Derwent break clear and bubbling from the rock 
of Esk Hause, right at the hub of the wheel: 
Here we are looking up the first six miles of the 


in Lakeland 


by W. HEATON COOPER 
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Derwent’s journey, or the highest three miles of 
the Borrowdale valley. From left to right, 
Scafell, Pike, Lingmell and Great Gable are on 
the skyline. High to the left and nearer, Great 
End falls away to Seathwaite Fell, and Bais- 
brown rises to the right of the Derwent and the 
Sty Head Pass. A buttressing ridge of Glara- 
mara on the left shows how the ice has plucked 
away lumps of rock as it crunched its way down 
the trough, enriching the valley-bottoms with 
finely-powdered silt. 

A south country farmer visiting Borrowdale, 
on asking where the land was, got,the answer, 
** There 1s so much that we have to pile it up in 
heaps.” However, what land there happens to 
be 1s good. 
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A characteristic of Lakeland valleys is their habit of descending in steps. Here we 
dale and up a tributary valley to Stonethwatte. *Thwaitte’ is derived from the Ni 
and certainly the early settlers must have found it very hard work to clear the jungle and swamp _ 
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valleys. Now, after a thousand years, the green fields shine like emeralds among the silver greys of 
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Human beings have been attracted by the attempt to achieve the seemingly impossible. Mountaineering, t 
finest of all sports, produced its offspring, rock-climbing, when in 1866 Haskett-Smith, deliberately choost 
difficult rock, climbed Napes Needle (seen above) on Great Gable. Since then the standard of difficulty h 
steadily risen and one wonders every year “What next?”. In rock-climbing, as in every other form 
sport, thorough training under experienced people 1s necessary, otherwise it becomes dangerous and lives are | 


HILLS AND VALLEYS IN LAKELAND 


The Lakeland farmers have relied for their livelihood almost entirely on sheep. It has taken 
at least seven hundred years to produce the flocks of Herdwicks, tough little grey things that 
came from no one knows where and now abide faithfully by their native ‘heaf’. Whenever 
they are needed for lambing, dipping or clipping the dogs bring them off the fell. Many 
sheep are lost every _ year over crags, in snowdrifts or through disease. The farmer's is a 
hard and a ‘teptious’ life, and climbers can best repay his hospitality by learning to look 
after themselves while on the hills, so that the problem of rescue parties is not recurrent 
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ult to imagine more variety in so small a space as in the thirty miles by twenty of 
in the distance the southern slopes of Helvellyn and Fairfield are rounded, 
Close dd lies Tarn Hows, near Coniston, reflecting the colourful 


glide =a) pea on the tarn among the dark trees, alles the clear air with 
w, ringing hum of steel on ice, and the strains of The Blue Danube 
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The northern and eastern slopes of most of the Lakeland mountains kept their glacial ice long, and have 

token away in great blocks, forming steep crags at the heads of deeply-gouged hanging valleys. Some 

ontain a tarn, so called from the Norse tjorn, a tear-drop. The highest of these is Red Tarn, on either 

ide of which steep narrow ridges curve down from Helvellyn. From one of these ridges, Striding Edge, one 

1ay look down on Ullswater Sar below and experience in safety something of the exposure of a rock climb 
8 
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There are several mountains to the north and 
north-west that have a smooth finished look, an 
intricate subtlety in their swinging curves. They 
are made of the oldest of all the Lakeland rocks, 
Skiddaw slate, thin brittle stuff that ts broken up 
easily by alternate frost and sun. On some of 
them, screes start from the summit without the 
slightest excuse of a crag, and their valleys are a 
delight to the eye with their quiet slopes of short 
grass where great flocks of sheep eat their fill free 
from danger of broken limbs. The snow, the fox 
and the fly are their enemies. Many are lost after 
sudden snowstorms in spite of the rescue work of 
their owners, who go out with dogs, long poles 
and shovels for miles through the soft deep snow. 

Foxhunting here is the natural way for the 
farmers to protect their livestock, and, although 
there are five packs hunting three days a week all 
winter, it 1s still felt necessary to take the cubs 
throughout the summer months. The farmers 
support the hunt with money and by boarding 
hounds in the off-season. Twenty miles a day on 
foot over country rising to three thousand feet is 
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quite a strenuous form of pastime, but if a man 
knows hts country he may guess which “borran’ 1s 
Reynard’ s objective, and save himself a lot of hard 
work. As well as the passes across the hub of 
Lakeland from one valley head to another there 
are several lower ones that give access across the 
spokes of the wheel. Some of these, such as 
Newlands Pass in this picture, have been made 
into motor roads. This means that, while the 
high centre of the mountain group can be kept un- 
spoilt for the walker, it is quite easy to drive from 
one valley to another. The mountain in the 
distance 1s Saddleback, or, to use the older British 
name, Blencathra, ‘the hill of the devils’, for 
mirages have been seen there of old. To the right 
of it a wide valley stretches away towards York- 
shire, and a shoulder of Helvellyn peeps over the 
slopes of High Snab Bank. The slopes on the 
left are those of a group of hills that belong to 
the Skiddaw family, Eel Crags, Wanthwaite 
Crags, Whiteless Pike and Grassmoor. The 
dark hill in the left distance is Skiddaw 
itself. 


THE 


But it 1s to the central hills that the feet of the 
true-born child of Lakeland find their way, re- 
turning to tramp once again up long Eskdale, 
magnificent in all its lines that reach a crescendo 
in Scafell and his neighbours; up Dunnerdale, 
rich in glimpses of clear green shimmering river 
and quite Chinese in its exquisite rock forms; or 
folding Langdale, crowned by the amphitheatre 
of rough knobbly peaks; lyrical Crummock 
steepening to dark enclosed Buttermere and the 
crags of Fleetwith and Warnscale; Ennerdale, 
with its steep straight lines ending in Pillar 
Mountain and Gable; or, wildest and grandest 
of all, Wasdale. 

Here shapes are strong and definite, peaks 
thrust their heads well up into the sky, the 
strokes of the Sculptor are clear to be seen 
in the deep-cut valleys and gills. High in 
Upper Eskdale, among the giant company of 
Scafell, the Pike, Esk Pike, Bowfell and Crinkle 
Crags, not a sign of humans can be seen. Time 
stands still, there 1s nothing but rock and golden 
grass waving in the wind that brings the sound of 
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Mary C, Fair 
falling water. Whether one is high up on the 
clean hard face of Scafell, or walking the springy 
turf, or lying on one’s back in the sun, the same 
vowe of the mountain can speak, bringing 
““cumulance of comfort’, quickening the spirit, 
re-charging the batteries with sheer beauty and . 
peace and healthy well-being after long hard days 
in the mountain air that mingles with the wind 
from the sea. 

And when the time comes to leave the hills, 
to say goodbye to the friendly farm folk, 
heave on the rucksack, and stroll down to the 
station at Boot to watt in the evening sun for the 
tiny fifteen-inch railway, one’s fellow creatures 
seem more real and interesting than before. 
Farmers’ families, shy and rosy-cheeked; grey- 
faced relatives from the mining towns of West 
Cumberland; trippers in silk stockings, and even 
hats uf it is Sunday; and bronzed young men and 
maidens. 

The hills have been kind to each according 
to his capacity to receive. No one of them will 
be quite the same person again. 


The French Military Tradition 


by FELIX DE GRAND’COMBE 


That the author of this article has a genius for explaining the manners of one country to another has 
been shown in two of his books: the first, Tu viens en Angleterre, in which he told his compatriots 
about English life, and the second, Tu viens en France, in which he showed the English how 


Frenchmen live. 


Here, in revealing the tradition on which the French army has been built, he 


stresses his countrymen’s confidence in their purpose and ideals and shows how their proverbial 


gallantry is fostered and forged into a highly-tempered weapon for the defence of life and liberty 


Tue French hate war—and wage it as 
well as, or perhaps better than, anyone 
else. This double disposition is not a 
contradiction: it lies deep in the national 
character, in the passion of this country- 
bred people for the soil they so lovingly 
till, of which every acre is dear to them; 
but above all it is due to a deep rever- 
ence, consciously or subconsciously felt, 
for the unity and integrity of a nation 
founded on two thousand years of common 
effort, common ways of living and think- 
ing, and common history. 

The great military strategist Clausewitz 
concluded that the energy with which a war 
is carried on is the product of two factors: 
the strength of the motive which actuates 
the belligerents, and the degree to which 
that motive appeals to the population of 
the State concerned. So it comes about 
that a threat to the integrity of his proud 
inheritance and to the actual soil which is 
his life-blood, arouses in every individual 
Frenchman just those very qualities neces- 
sary to success, and let it be remembered 
that it is from the ‘man-in-the-street’ that 
the fighting power of France is drawn. 

It would be idle to pretend that France’s 
history has been an unbroken sequel of 
glorious victories: it is, of course, as full of 
light and shade as that of any other great 
European nation. It cannot even be said 
that the French military tradition, though 
it covers some dazzling episodes, is a matter 
of greater pride to the French people than 
is their cultural inheritance. 

With the exception of Napoleon, around 
whom a legend has arisen (built up as 
much by foreigners as by Frenchmen), 


military leaders have never been regarded 
in France as men apart, nor has the mili- 
tary status in itself conferred the kind of 
mystical dignity that it has on the other 
side of the Rhine. 

If the French have the by no means 
uncommon weakness of believing them- 
selves to be in the very vanguard of 
civilization, it is not so much because, 
time after time, from the struggle of the 
Catalaunian Fields against the Huns of 
Attila to that of the Marne against those 
of the Kaiser, they have stood as a bulwark 
against barbarian aggression, as on account 
of that imponderable quality we might 
call ‘style’, which embraces not only 
splendid achievements in the realms of 
literature, art and science, but also, and 
perhaps most of all, l'art du bien vivre. It 
is in defence of that ‘good living ’, which 
may, individually, be surprisingly modest 
—though it always includes excellent 
taste in culinary matters—that the French- 
man of today is as willing to fight as was 
his ancestor of the Revolution period, in 
defence of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

And this brings us to an interesting 
point: the idea of the ‘nation in arms’ as 
we understand it today is due in the main 
to, and dates no further back than, the 
French Revolution: it was the Committee 
of Public Safety which decreed, in 1793, 
the first levée en masse, in order to save 
the French Revolution from reactionary 
Europe, in a famous proclamation which 
contained those stirring, if, now, naive- 
sounding words: ‘“‘ The young men will go 
to battle, the married men will forge arms 
and transport food; the women will make 
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tents, garments, and will help in the 
hospitals; the children will cut old rags 
into strips; the old men will place them- 
selves in the public squares to inflame the 
courage of the warriors, incite hatred 
against the kings, and recommend the 
unity of the Republic ”’. 

For good or evil this was the beginning 
of ‘totalitarian warfare’: the new era in 
which national armies were to fight for 
national interests in place of the isolated 
expeditions of kings and princes with their 
liege-men and hired soldiers. 

Before 1793 conscription was as foreign 
to the French conception of warfare 
as it was to that of the English under 
Queen Victoria ; though life, being, as it 
always is, an inextricable net of divergent 
actions and currents of thought, no such 
generalization can be advanced without 
due qualification. Thus, it would be 
wrong to state boldly that conscription 
was entirely unknown before this date 
without adding that, on certain occasions, 
le ban et Varriere-ban (the whole military 
force of regulars and reserves), in short, 
all able-bodied Frenchmen, were called 
up, at times with impressive results. As 
far back as 1124, for instance, in the 
reign of Louis VI, France was menaced by 
a coalition of the Emperor of the Roman- 
German Reich with the King of England: 
the Emperor threatened (already!) to 
invade France and to destroy Rheims 
Cathedral. A wave of indignation swept 
over France: nobles and serfs formed 
militias all over the country and hastened 
towards Rheims, where Louis VI was able 
to pass in review a formidable host of 
between two- and three-hundred-thousand 
men. The more remote feudatories of 
Brittany, Anjou and Aquitaine had not 
yet had time to arrive when the Emperor, 
hastily recoiling before so overwhelming 
a manifestation of the French national 
spirit, withdrew his troops. For the first 
time, a show of strength had prevented 
the necessity of using it! 

Though the military organization of the 
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French army varied considerably through 
the centuries, one tradition has remained 
constant: that of dauntless courage and, 
sometimes reckless, bravery. It was so 
at the time of the Crusades, the first his- 
torian of which, Guibert de Nogent, 
named them boldly Gesta Dei per Francos 
(The works of God by the French). It 
was so during the mad invasions of Italy 
by Louis XII and Francois I*, when 
the furia francese became a proverbial cause 
of terror to the Italians. It was so when 
Frenchman furiously fought Frenchman 
throughout the Wars of Religion in the 
16th century, and when Henry IV brought 
them to an end at Coutras, Ivry and 
Arques by tempering boldness with pru- 
dence, and audaciousness with a strategy 
admirably adapted to the French tempera- 
ment. It is not without interest to recall 
here the judgment passed on the French 
foot-soldiers by one of the most ruthless 
men of war of those days, Blaise de 
Montluc, a judgment which might be 
applied as it stands to the soldiers of 
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What I admire in these infantrymen is 
the fact that as they come out of their 
villages, homes, blacksmiths’ workshops, 
stables and such-like places, they look puny 
and small—but after a short stay with the 
colours they have become so well set up, 
groomed and trained that from nobodies 
they turn out leaders of men equal to those 
of high degree, as keen on their honour as 
lords and intent on doughty deeds even as 
are the noblest. Set them a good example 
and your soldiers will follow it and will do 
even more than you expect. If you show 
them the way there is nothing they cannot 
do—no hardship that they will not put up 
with. There is no greater incentive for ‘a 
soldier than the achievement of glory or the 
desire to outdo his fellows. I have seen 
soldiers, peasants’ sons, who have lived and 
died as though they had been begotten by 
mighty lords, owing to their gallantry and 
according to the store set upon them by 
kings and officers. The desire for glory is 
indeed a powerful goad. 
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With the plough, as with the sword, it is the soil for which the Frenchman fights 
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No argument could better illustrate the 
constancy through the ages of those 
qualities in the French soldier which he 
has so brilliantly demonstrated, both a 
quarter of a century ago and _ today: 
quickness of perception, ready adapta- 
bility, a spirit of emulation and initiative, 
endurance under hardships, gallantry 
when fighting against crushing odds. 
There is the true spirit of the rank and 
file—of which those legendary figures, 
Fanfan-la-Tulipe, Napoleon’s grognard, the 
‘pioupiou, soldat dun sou of the Third 
Republic, with his ha’penny a day (as 
this question of the French soldier’s pay 
is constantly misrepresented by the Nazis 
to stir up ill-feeling, let it be said here 
that the French do not regard the money 
they get while on active service as ‘pay’: 
this is clearly shown by its name, prét, 
loan or advance; since military service 
is in itself a tax, blood-tax, they would 
no more expect payment for performing 
it than would the British taxpayer expect 
pecuniary reward for paying his income 
tax). ; 

Just as it has been said that the 
Spaniards are the most democratic people 
in the world, because every one of them, 
down to the least beggar in the street, 
must be addressed as ‘Your Grace’ 
(Vuestra Merced), it might be asserted, with 
even more justification, that the French 
army is the very expression of true 
democracy. Even in the days of the 
monarchy, it was said that “every French 
soldier carries the baton of a field-marshal 
in his knapsack’’—and it is a fact that 
many a French field-marshal and general 
has risen from the ranks. But this, after 
all, has happened in other armies, and 
one has but to recall the late Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson to be reminded that 
‘it can happen here’. What is unique in 
France is the indissoluble bond formed 
between officers, N.C.O.s and men by 
what is, in every sense of the term, their 
‘brotherhood in arms’. 

This easy comradeship, which in no 
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way precludes a strict observance of the 
necessary discipline, is facilitated by the 
high level of intelligence, shrewdness and 
common sense so characteristic of the 
French soldier, as it is, indeed, of the 
French man-in-the-street. Common pos- 
session of, and ready articulateness in, 
the clearest and most intelligible of 
languages, is a further help in the mutual 
understanding of officers and men. It 
was said of the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts and of Maréchal Foch that they 
made friends in spite of neither under- 
standing a word the other said, but, 
between Frenchman and rational French- 
man, complete lucidity is the very basis of 
harmonious co-operation. 

It goes without saying that for the 
successful prosecution of war this demo- 
cratic co-operation must be grounded on 
mutual respect. The Frenchman, who 
prides himself on being né malin, born with 
native wit as his first heritage, is quick to 
sense any lack of capacity in his superior 
officers, and the only sombre pages of 
French military history are those relating 
to campaigns where the French troops 
could be described with some truth as 
‘lions led by donkeys’, as when, at the 
siege of Cremona in 1702, the inept French 
Marshal Villeroi was taken prisoner by the 
besieging Austrians of Prince Eugene. 
The French, who managed to defend the 
town victoriously in spite, or rather 
because, of the loss of their general, 
improvised and sang this ditty: 


Frangais, rendons grace a Bellone, 
Notre bonheur est sans égal: 
Nous avons conservé Crémone 

Et perdu notre général. 


But, if the French soldier can be a mocking- 
bird when he is made to feel that his 
superior officers are unworthy of him and 
of the noble traditions he is heir to, no one 
can be more doggedly devoted and un- 
flaggingly faithful to the born leaders who 
win his allegiance and enthusiasm. And 
it should be observed here that the leaders 
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In the grounds of the Ecole Polytechnique, Parts, stands a statue erected to the glory of Polytech- 


niciens who took part in the defence of Paris in 1814. 


This establishment was one of the first 


democratic institutions resulting from the Revolution and maintains a strong Liberal tradition 


who have thus lifted the French fighting 
forces, not above themselves, but to their 
own real level, were not, with the excep- 
tion of the one and only Napoleon, first 
and foremost great strategists. The two 
most glorious names in French military 
history are doubtless those of Joan of Arc 
and Bayard. The peasant girl, who, 
when all seemed lost, rallied and nerved 
the French and, as the Maid of Orleans, 
became the focal point of French resist- 


ance to invasion ; le chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, the fearless and faultless 
knight who defended single-handed the 
Garigliano bridge against 200 Spaniards 
and later held Méziéres, which had 
been declared untenable, with 1ooo men 
against Charles V’s army of 35,000: these 
are the very symbols of French valour 
in leadership. Neither was lacking in 
strategical and tactical ability: con- 
summate skill in the disposition of troops, 
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men assembled round a ‘75 
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students at work on the 
engine of an aeroplane 
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The instructor sits back while 
his pupil works out a ‘poser’ in 
trigonometry on the blackboard 
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A student of goniometry 
(the measuring of angles) 
getting practical experience 
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St Cyrians, taking part in the Review to celebrate the National Féte on fuly 14, march past the Arc de 
Triomphe. On the right flank of the arch the famous bas relief of the Marseillaise by Rude can be seen 


a quick eye for the right moment and the 
right place to strike were theits more by 
natural genius than by military study. Yet 
what made them stand out (so that the 
one, as Saint Joan, has been the object of 
veneration and worship for generation 
after generation ‘of Frenchmen, and the 
other had the honour of conferring knight- 
hood -on his own youthful sovereign, 
Francois I‘, and has since been held in 
scarcely less esteem) were virtue of soul 
and spirit even more than of intellect. 
This is the more remarkable as the French 
have the reputation of being, to a fault, a 
rational people, not much given to awe 
and mysticism. Yet it is moral excellence, 
an inner uprightness and goodness, which 
they have regarded above all others as the 
highest qualities in a leader of men. 

This insistence on moral values has 
indeed played an important part in the 
French military tradition. The famous 
words of Joseph de Maistre, “‘A lost battle 
is a battle which one believes lost; in a 
material sense no battle can ‘be lost’, 
have come to form a part of the French 
military doctrine, as expressed by no less 
an authority than Maréchal Foch: “If 
defeat comes from moral causes, victory 
may come from moral causes also, and 
one may say, ‘A battle won is a battle we 
will not acknowledge to be lost’’”’. In the 
end, it is moral superiority which forces the 
enemy to acknowledge himself defeated. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
material factors can be disregarded or 
underestimated. Powerful armaments, 
skill in the training and handling of men, 
the right mixture of boldness and prudence 
in action, are as essential as they have 
always been in the conduct of a war. 
But when the whole fate and future of a 
nation are at stake, these indispensable 


factors should be completed by and fused . 


in something higher. “We fought one 
against ten, but the Marseillaise was fight- 
ing at our side” wrote one of the soldiers 
of the Revolution. Though there is no 
doubt that the irresistible élan of the 


THE FRENCH MILITARY TRADITION 


revolutionary spirit was strengthened by 
the cadres (permanent military establish- 
ments) of the monarchy, or what was left 
of them; that the vocal strains of the 
Marseillaise were harmonized by a ground 
bass of the most mobile field artillery 
of the age, as perfected by Gribeauval; 
and that the divisional system then 
adopted gave the raw recruits of the 
Republic exactly the frame needed, initi- 
ally to enforce the necessary discipline and, 
when trained, to deploy, and envelop the 
forces of the enemy: yet the fact remains 
that, dominating the whole issue, was the 
spirit which imbued the French forces. In 
short, the intoxicating ideal of freedom for 
all, and death to the tyranny of friend and 
foe alike, was the most powerful single 
factor in determining the ultimate issue. 

The modern army calls for a vast know- 
ledge of technical as well as tactical and 
strategical matters, and in the French 
military schools the traditions of patriotism, 
valour and liberty are backed by the most 
elaborate scientific training. One of the 
oldest and best-known of these schools is 
the Ecole Polytechnique, which was founded 
in 1794, in the midst of the revolutionary 
turmoil. It has since turned out most of 
the French civil and military engineers, 
artillerymen, officers of the naval and 
colonial commissariats and many officers 
of technical forces. The standard of 
studies is extremely high, and the entrance 
and final examinations, which are com- 
petitive, call for an unusual degree of 
proficiency! The much-coveted distinc- 
tion of coming out top of his year is a 
sure key to the best posts the Army, the 
State and private industry have to offer 
aman. It may be mentioned here that 
M. Albert Lebrun, the President of the 
Republic, achieved this scholarly emi- 
nence as a first step to his later brilliant 
political career. 

L’Ecole spéciale militaire de Saint-Cyr trains 
infantry and cavalry officers. It was 
established in 1808 in the convent which 
Madame de Maintenon founded for the 
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education of noble young ladies in poor 
circumstances, where Racine’s Esther and 
Athalie, written expressly for the pupils, 
were first acted. Such elegant literary 
traditions have had to give way to more 
martial customs, not unlike in some ways 
those of English public schools or of Sand- 
hurst. Good-natured ‘ragging’ and time- 
honoured practical jokes (drimades) aim at, 
or at least result in, ‘knocking the nonsense 
out’ of the ‘freshers’. Added to a strict 
military discipline and a very full curri- 
culum of studies, the education here, 
which extends over two years, forms an 
extremely smart body of young soldiers, 
easily recognizable by their plumed shako 
called a casoar (cassowary), after the simi- 
larly feathered exotic bird, who take 
pride in their traditional name of ‘First 
Battalion of France’. 

The superb horsemanship of the cavalry- 
men of Saumur at international horse- 
shows has carried all over the world the 
fame of the celebrated Ecole d’ application de 
cavalerie, which has been housed in this 
picturesque town on the Loire ever since 
1768. The importance of the horse in 
warfare has much diminished with the 
increasing motorization of the army, but, 
before this war, a goodly number of young 
officers appointed to cavalry units still 
received their special training there on 
leaving the cadet school of Saint-Cyr. 

On leaving ‘Polytechnique’, the future 
artillery and engineer officers first go 
through a period of practical military 
service with their regiment and may then, 
after another examination, be admitted 
to the courses of the Ecole d’application de 
Vartillerie et du génie at Fontainebleau for 
another two years. Another, scarcely less 
exacting but shorter course of studies for 


specially chosen N.C.O.s deemed worthy 
of receiving commissions in the artillery 
and engineering forces is pursued at the 
Ecole militaire de Vartillerie et du génie at 
Versailles, while the corresponding institu- 
tion for the infantry is the Ecole militaire 
dinfanterte at Saint-Maixent. There are 
also special schools for military adminis- 
tration at Vincennes, for physical training 
and fencing at Joinville-le-Pont, for the 
Army Medical Corps at Lyons, Bordeaux 
and the Val-de-Grace in Paris, and several 
junior cadet-training schools. 

The oldest existing military institution 
in France is the Prytanée militaire de La 
Fléche, originally a college founded by the 
Jesuits in 1604 for. the sons of noble 
families destined to the career of arms in 
a castle given to them by Henri IV, and 
now open mainly to the sons of officers 
killed in action or having died on active 
service. The boys enter this school at the 
age of nine and leave it at eighteen. 

Lastly, but actually at the very top of 
French military institutions, is the Ecole 
supérieure de guerre, created in 1878 for the 
development of higher military studies and 
the formation of General Staff officers. 
This is the very sanctuary of French 
military tradition, a tradition never 
allowed to degenerate into routine, but 
constantly re-vitalized and brought up to 
date with the latest developments in 
modern warfare. It is here that, for many 
years, the future Maréchal Foch taught 
Military History, Strategy and Applied 
Tactics. It is here that the military leaders 
of France receive their last training 
before the awful schooling of war itself, 
and it is here that they learn to husband 
the forces of the French nation to bring 
them to victory in the supreme ordeal. 


The following Photogravure Plates show 
scenes in the life of French cadets at 
L’Ecole spéciale militaire de Saint-Cyr 
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The senior cadet carries the Colours of Saint-Cyr, which bear these words 
Honneur et Patrie. Premier Bataillon de France. Ils s*instruisent pour vaincre 


At the Triomphe. 


Unchanging Dartmoor 


by R. A. J. WALLING 


Mr Walling 1s the editor of a West Country newspaper and has a lifelong knowledge of Dartmoor 

and its topography. Thus, in exposing to us what he calls the most curious of our geographical and 

geological exhibits, his eye rests not only on the well-loved features with which he 1s so familiar but 
on the meaning and place of this wild, rugged, relic of ancient Britain in our English heritage 


In one of the secret places of my heart 
dwells a poignant, never-fading memory. 
It is compounded of several scents, two 
or three sounds, a powerful feeling, a 
luscious taste and three pervading colours. 
This quintuple rapture of the senses is 
labelled in that secret place with the word 
Dartmoor. 

The locusts have eaten sixty years since 
I first experienced it; but I need only close 
my eyes to bring it back. 

I smell the scents of burning peat and 
of tall bracken standing in thesun. I hear 
the burble of the Lidda brook tumbling 
over the granite-bouldered bed polished 
smooth by its passage and dyed a golden 
brown by juice of peat; the wind soughing 
through brakes of furze; old Joe Cobble- 
dick’s baritone inquiring where that 
dratted boay have hidden himself these 
time. I taste the ecstatic tang of whortle- 
berries picked warm from their plants in 
the sunshine. I feel the lightness of body 
and the exhilaration of spirit which come 
I know not how on these open, wind- 
swept heights. I see the grey fantasies of 
granite tors against the sky; the blazing 
masses of golden furze in bloom; the 
purple fields of heather more bright than 
the Tyrian hues of which I am to read in 
Pliny years after. 

I walk with Joe up Featherbed Lane, 
the rock-strewn track which leads from 
this little combe to the open Moor above. 
I watch him cut, with mighty strokes of 
his silver-shining flat spade, into the soft 
black bed of peat and stack the turves to 
dry in the sun for his winter fuel; and I am 
allowed to do something of the stacking. 
I sit in the kitchen settle while Sarah 
Cobbledick makes bread, sweeps clean of 
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its peat-ash the great hearthstone, lays the 
dough upon it, covers it with an iron oven 
like a huge redundant soup-tureen turned 
upside-down (it is called a “kittle”) and 
piles over it burning peat. 

No bread ever tasted so good as Sarah’s, 
spread with the butter she has made by 
hand from her scalded cream. It is 
wholemeal bread. I have gone with Joe 
in the cart with sacks of wheat from his 
three-acre field to the mill two miles down 
the Lidda and seen the miller perform the 
miracle of turning it into flour between 
two whirling, groaning stones revolved by 
that other miracle the undershot wheel on 
the other side of the wall. I know this 
loaf, so to speak ab ovo usque ad mala. 

The impressions of childhood are close, 
intimate, sharply etched for things at hand; 
in environment vague and general, un- 
important as the distant stars—the back- 
cloth of the play. But they last. Now, I 
know Dartmoor and its place in Devon, 
in England, and therefore in the cosmos, 
for what it is. Yet the word Dartmoor 
recalls to me instantly, as the foreground 
of the idea it represents, the tiny hamlet 
of Liddaford (commonly called Lettaford) 
with its two small farm-houses, its cottage 
and the diminutive chapel where on 
weekdays before I was born an aunt of 
mine kept school for a dozen children 
collected from the little farms over two 
or three miles of the border-land. 

I went there a year or two ago. Not 
another wall had been built in sixty years. 
This hidden combe is off the map. No 
one wants a bungalow here. But within 
the walls what changes! No wheat from 
the three-acre field. No scalded cream, 
but a separator. No kittle on the hearth, 
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but a baker from Chagford at the door. 
No class of children in the chapel, but a 
fine new Council school two miles away 
and the mellifluent accents of Mr Stuart 
Hibberd, or somebody coming over the 
wireless for the edification of Joe and 
Sarah’s descendants, themselves, alas, long 
gathered to their fathers in Chagford 
churchyard. 

But the Lidda chatters on. The same 
clapper bridge, a single slab of granite, 
crosses it. The same tors split the sky. 
The same gorse and heather bloom. The 
bracken gives off the same keen odour. 

In truth, the essential Dartmoor never 
changes. Men play about with it. They 
make their small farms, called ‘ newtakes’, 
cultivate that difficult soil for a time within 
the dry-stone walls they have built. They 
give up the job. Within no long time 
Dartmoor closes in over, spills its native 
vegetation where scant crops of oats and 
potatoes had been, weathers down the 
walls; and no more is left of their attempt 
to tame the wild than of. the prehistoric 
village of Grimspound—not so much. 

At the present time the Forestry Com- 
missioners spend largely in the effort to 
alter the face of Dartmoor in some places 
by planting straight rows of alien Christmas- 
trees. Whether they will ever grow to as 
much as a pit-prop many knowledgeable 
people doubt. If they do, no small 
damage will be inflicted upon a region 
which Nature never meant to be anything 
but the greatest expanse of incult land, of 
hill and tor, combe and stream, in the 
southern half of England. Its obvious 
economic destiny was to be the storehouse 
of pure water for a million people; its 
clear aesthetic mission to provide England 
with a spacious playground, free to the 
foot of Everyman, in a scene of ineffable 
beauty. 

Some restless minds find their only con- 
tent even here in calculating the chances 
of material profit. They cannot con- 
template a rill without lamenting the 
potential number of ergs it wastes in 
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‘doing nothing’. They ache to harness it. 
To them the existence of three or four 
hundred square miles of English country 
which fails to do but merely is, blooming 
in beauty, disseminating delight and solace 
in the hearts, and health in the bodies of 
mankind, isa scandal. Such a person was 
Sir Thomas Tyrrwhitt, the famous secre- 
tary of the Duchy of Cornwall (owners of 
most of the Moor), the first man who 
conceived the idea of ‘harnessing’ it. 
The net result of his energy is the ugly 
prison at Princetown, for fifty years a 
white elephant, and now a dark blot on 
the fair land of Devon. The Prison Com- 
missioners unhappily insist on keeping it 
in being—at enormous cost to the State 
and the continual discontent of their 
clients. 

Princetown, the one considerable settle- 
ment on the Moor, has a deplorable 
history. It stretches from the incredible 
sufferings of the war prisoners of 1812, 
culminating in the mutiny and massacre 
described in Mr Eden Phillpotts’s novel, 
The American Prisoner, to the notorious 
outbreaks of the last few years. No one 
will contend that Princetown has ever 
been anything but a dead loss. Yet the 
fanatics of the erg continue to dream their 
dreadful dreams of harnessing Dartmoor 
to some industrial chariot, agricultural, 
arboricultural, hydromaniacal or peno- 
logical. They come and go. The Moor 
eventually defeats them all. 

The pictures which accompany this 
discursion show quite plainly Dartmoor’s 
true place in the cosmos: in its central 
wild, to be preserved as a wild in its 
primitive state; on its fringes, to provide 
the nestling places of little towns and 
villages, hamlets and farms, to transmit to 
posterity the simple works and ancient 
peace of the forefathers. 

I am reminded of the carefully and 
splendidly preserved little space of Wicken 
Fen in Cambridgeshire, where alone we 
can see the England of Hereward the 
Wake. But here is something as pristine 


UNCHANGING DARTMOOR 
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The high moor, seen here across the concealed gorge at Dartmeet, stretches away twenty miles north 
of the horizon: wild upland country covered with golden furze and purple heather 


as Wicken Fen, thousands of times greater, 
with a multitude of relics of Britain as it 
was three thousand, four thousand, years 
ago, and mighty vistas of scenery as they 
were before ever human eye regarded 
them. In a crowded island like ours, to 
alter them by a line, to diminish them by 
an acre, is crass folly. The United States, 
with nearly four million square miles of 
territory and a population of 36 to the 
square mile, preserves hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles as national parks. 
Great Britain, with less than 100,000 
square miles of territory and 468 people 


in each of them, looks on indifferent at 
the schemes of men who would enclose, 
limit, exploit this 300 square miles of 
country which from time immemorial has 
remained open and free. 

Within the limits of these pages it is 
impossible to survey Dartmoor in detail; 
but a hundred books do that. This must 
be the merest general view. 

Two things condition the great county 
of Devon in its scenery, its history and the 
character of its people. They are the sea 
which washes it on two flanks, with the 
harbours which have bred its Sea Dogs; 
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and the Moor which adds to its social 
structure the element of a highland race. 
A great volcanic upheaval left Dartmoor 
occupying the middle of the county, the 
highest land in the south of England and 
its most extensive tract of unenclosed 
country, almost roadless. This vast 
domain, all rough moorland or granite 
peaks, has numerous peat bogs. They 
feed the rivers which, starring out to all 
points of the compass, cut the deep, steep 
valleys (called here by their Celtic name, 
combes) which are the characteristic 
scenery of Devon. 

A moorland stream, born in the bogs 
round Cranmere and liberally supplied 
with water at an elevation of 1700 feet, 
will rattle a dozen miles or more across 
the Moor, meandering north, southeast, 
west. Here and there in its course, clapper 
bridges will cross it—the oldest bridges in 
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The twin peaks of Haytor, seen here from the slope below Saddle Tor, though but 1400 feet high, 
afford a magnificent prospect over South Devon to Tor Bay and the Channel 


England — carrying ancient trackways. 
The clapper bridge is a ‘Cyclopean’ affair; 
the roadway, immense slabs of granite 
untooled, supported on pillars of piled 
stones. Postbridge, the omphalos of the 
Moor, provides an excellent example. 
Suddenly our stream finds itself on the 
edge of a fierce declivity where the Moor 
drops down to the lowlands, forced to 
reach the sea, a thousand feet below, in a 
few miles. Its rippling progress becomes 
a torrential rush. It tears its way down. 
Tearing its way down for aeons it has 
carved these combes and watered them. 
On their sides grow the rich forest, the 
fairy fernery, the regiments of foxgloves, 
the carpets of primroses—all that is rural 
Devon in its loveliest recesses. So the 
Teign comes to the gorge where Fingle 
Bridge spans it; so the Bovey to the deep 
greenery of Lustleigh Cleave; so the Dart, 


the major moorland river, falls down below 
Dartmeet through ravishing Holne Chase; 
so the Tavy on the northern side dashes 
into the stern wildness of its Cleave; and 
the Lyd runs through the bottom of a 
canyon on its way to join the Tamar. 

These and all the rest, having exhausted 
the fury of their foaming impetuosity 
amid the boulders of their narrow beds, 
come at last to the placid meadows and 
woods of the lowland and travel peacefully 
tothe sea. There they spread in the wide, 
deep, landlocked estuaries where great 
ships swim, where the seamen of Devon 
were born—and still are born. 

If Devon could be seen at once in section 
and in plan, Dartmoor would appear as a 
denuded mountain of granite a hundred 
miles in circumference, with rivers pour- 
ing off its sides in all directions. 


moor, 
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Dartmoor proper is almost unpopulated. 
A few hamlets—Hexworthy, Postbridge, 
Two Bridges—sit beside the main roads; 
and there is Princetown. But beyond 
these, the scattered newtake farms, 
almost all near the border, are the 
sole symptoms of human life. Only two 
roads cross the Moor. One enters west 
of Moretonhampstead (which is railhead 
on the eastern side) and leaves it at 
Roborough, six miles from Plymouth. 
The other crosses this one at Two Bridges, 
coming from Buckfastleigh in the south 
and reaching Tavistock in the north-west. 

North of these roads lies the loneliest, 
most trackless part of the country, and 
here occur the greatest elevations. From 
Belstone on the northern rampart near 
the river Taw to Cornwood on the 
southern rampart near the river Erme is 


Val ido 
The clapper bridge at Dartmeet is characteristic of a form of river-crossing found only in Devon. 
The oldest bridges in England, they were, up to little more than a century ago, the only kind on Dart- 


The roadway is formed of immense slabs of untooled granite supported on pillars of piled stones 
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Roads, as on Ringmoor Down (above), are unfenced save for granite posts at dangerous points. At the 
head of the eastern branch of Burrator lake 1s Sheepstor; in its churchyard (below) lies the first Rajah 
of Sarawak. The tiny church 1s 15th-century and the village cross and lychgate are both of great age 
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(Above) Landscape seen from the south-eastern fringe of the moor, with Holne, Charles Kingsley’ s 
birthplace, in the middle distance. (Below) Combeston Tor’s rocks form a platform for a wild 
moorland prospect over the deep Dart valley to the distant ridge of Haytor, Saddle Tor and Rippon Tor 
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twenty-five miles in a straight line. A 
wayfarer who set out to walk from Bel- 
stone to Cornwood could not, however, 
travel in a straight line. Circumventing 
bogs, avoiding tors, he would cross many 
rivers, but only one road at Two Bridges. 
He would probably have added ten miles 
more to the twenty-five. At the inn at 
Belstone, he would be 1000 feet above sea- 
level. In a few miles he would reach 
nearly to the 2000-feet line by Yes Tor and 
High Willhays. Most of the way he would 
be 1500 feet up. He would dodge Cran- 
mere, unless he were a particularly athletic 
person, good at a standing long jump 
from hummock to hummock, with the 
chance of a cold bath between. Cranmere 
has a certain celebrity as the least accessible 
part of the Moor. As scenery, this plateau 
is hardly worth while, but it has its 
impressiveness as a haunt of solitude and 
silence, unless gun practice on the artillery 
ranges of Okehampton disturb its serenity. 
But it is not far from some of the grandest 
prospects—the bold peaks of the Yes Tor 
country and the wide-spreading views 
over the champaign of North Devon to 
Barnstaple Bay and the shadowy shape of 
Exmoor on the horizon. 

That journey from north to south were 
better done on the map than on the Moor, 
save by hardy explorers with iron rations 
and the will to spend a night in the open 
if need arose. But it is true that those 
who content themselves to travel over 
Dartmoor by road, as thousands do every 
summer by car and motor-coach, though 
they see much beauty, know little of its 
real aura. It can be perceived only by 
people who will tramp the rabbit-turf 
and the heather, and climb the tors, and 
can read the compass. They get into the 
heart of the wilderness. They should pick 
their weather and provision themselves. 
They should know something beforehand 
of the features of whatever area they 
tackle. The Moor teems with prehistoric 
interests, relics of the Neolithic Age, which 
any guide-book will place for them. 
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They have only one slight risk to beware 
—the sudden fog which on_ occasions 
materializes apparently out of nothing. 
If one then finds himself in the neighbour- 
hood of a bog, the wise thing is to ‘stay 
put’ till the fog clears. If not, he should 
walk steadily downhill. Sooner or later a 
stream will be found. Following it down- 
ward he will come in time to a bridge and 
some sort of track or indication of a road. 
There is no need to exaggerate the danger 
of the bogs. The big ones are not many, 
and the map will show them. Nearly all 
lie at the heads of rivers: 


Foxtor Mire (at the head of the Swin- 
combe river), 4 miles south-east of 
Princetown; 

Fur Tor Mire, 6 miles north of Prince- 
town; 

Broad Marsh, near Cut Hill, south-east 
of Fur Tor; 

Wallabrook Mire, near Watern Tor, 6 
miles west of Chagford; 

Aune Head (head of the Avon), near 
Cater’s Beam, 2 miles east of Foxtor. 


Others are of minor size and present less 
difficulty, and except at Cranmere one 
need not be in the neighbourhood of any- 
thing troublesome. 

The ‘tors’, which are granite peaks 
generally weathered into grotesque shapes, 
give the Dartmoor skyline its unique 
character. The name is peculiar to Devon 
and Cornwall (in Wales it is “‘twr’) and 
that learned clerk Lye leaves no doubt 
of its ‘haveage’, as we say in Devon: 
“Originem habet in lingua Celttca qua mons 
dicebatur Thor’. There are about 250 tors. 
A list of the greater elevations would 
give: 


Northern Region Southern Region 


Feet Feet 
High Willhays . 2039 | Great Mis Tor. 1761 
Yes Porky. 2028 | Hameldown Tor 1737 
Cut Hill . 1981 | Beardown Tor. 1680 
Links Tor 1900 | N. Hessary Tor. 1660 
Fur Tor . 1877 | Rippon Tor 1564 
Cawsand Beacon 1799 | Shell Top 1546 
Sittaford Tor 1764 | Hand Hill 1545 
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Miles 


7 o 


Railways —_—_— Roads —_—— 
Minor roads —_—___ Tracks 


Dartmoor—the heart of Devon 
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The fine granite church 
The well-kempt green or 
of North Bovey in the Dartmoor foothills, which spread like a green fringe round the granite core 


Will F. Taylor 


Above) Widecombe in the Moor, a sheltered village lying in a leafy valley. 


with its slender tower is known as the Cathedral of the Moor. (Below 
‘plaistow 


The divide between the north and south 
watersheds runs irregularly east to west 
from Cawsand Beacon past Cranmere to 
Links Tor, about eighteen miles. Cran- 
mere gives birth to the Taw which dis- 
charges into the Atlantic, and quite close 
to Taw head are the sources of the Teign, 
Dart and Tavy which fall into the 
Channel. 

It must be left to the archaeologist to 
guide the reader to the innumerable 
memorials of prehistoric man—the stone- 
circles, avenues, rows, menhirs and crom- 
lechs or their ruins. He will find them 
within reach of almost every town or 
village on the fringes, though some are 
in remote places—as the great lonely 
monolith called the Bair Down Man, north 
of Two Bridges, and the Drizzlecombe 
menhirs, rows and cairn, near the head- 
waters of the Plym, about four miles in 
from Sheepstor. The most famous of all 
is Grimspound, simply accessible from 
North Bovey or from Postbridge. 

Grimspound is a walled village of the 
Bronze Age, where one hut has been 
excavated and left exposed. The paved 
doorway, the sleeping dais, the cooking 
hole, and the stone which supported the 
roof-pole are all clearly seen. Grims- 
pound had about 200 inhabitants, the 
leaders of the population whose hut circles 
are scattered about the region. 

Of wood and of water (save the rivers) 
there is very little. Apart from the infant 
plantations of the Forestry Commissioners, 
only one wood lives on the Moor proper. 
Wistman’s Wood, a hoary grove of stunted 
oaks, full of legends of the Druids, all 
apocryphal, is in a rocky combe some 
distance north of the road between Post- 
bridge and Two Bridges. No natural 
lakes exist, but the modern reservoir of 
the Plymouth Corporation at Burrator 
Gorge, near Sheepstor, makes a rare 
feature of the landscape and is of great 
size. Other reservoirs have been made by 
Torquay and Paignton. The herds of 
wild ponies are the most noteworthy of 
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the Dartmoor fauna. The rivers abound 
in small trout. 

All around Dartmoor, where the rivers 
flow down, are enchanting little towns 
and villages, each with its square-towered 
perpendicular church, some with their 
market-houses, their ancient almshouses, 
all with their hump-backed bridges, their 
legends and their celebrities. 

Chagford, a rare centre for many 
excursions and for fishing, a place beloved 
of artists, contains the home of the Whid- 
dons, who produced Sir John Whiddon 
of the Queen’s Bench in Elizabeth’s day. 
In the doorway of his house, now the 
Three Crowns Hotel, Sydney Godolphin 
the poet died with a Cromwellian bullet 
in his heart. Not far down, the river 
Teign runs through the Fingle Gorge, with 
two British ‘castles’ towering high above 
its picturesque bridge. Four miles north 
stands the little hill town of Drewsteignton, 
set about its broad green, and near by in 
a field the only perfect Dartmoor crom- 
lech. Four miles due east is Moreton- 
hampstead, its old almshouses with a 
granite-pillared piazza just preserved from 
destruction. Thence it is two miles to 
North Bovey, a delightful village in the 
midst of many archaeological sites, with 
the home of John Galsworthy at Manaton 
close by and the twin peaks of Haytor 
on the sky-line. 

A mere stone’s-throw below Haytor 
lies the village of Widecombe in the Moor, 
a little too overrun by visitors and too 
plentifully supplied with postcards of Tom 
Pearce’s overladen old mare, which carried 
to Widecombe Fair 


Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Davey, 
Dan’! Whiddon, *Arry Hawk, 
Old Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all. 


Widecombe Fair is Devon’s national anthem, 
and it has a wonderful tune to which 
the Devonshire Regiment often marches. 
About the one great event in Wide- 
combe’s history, the thunderstorm of 1638, 
which filled the church ‘“‘with fire, smoak 
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(Above) The church, inn and green at Meavy. Here everything is associated with Str Francis Drake, 
who lived in the now ruined Tudor house next to the church. Instead of the usual bell, the children are 


summoned to school by the sound of a drum. (Below) Dartmoor ponies, near Hexworthy 


zl Doone 


Val D 
(Above) Looking towards Tavistock across the rich Meavy valley. (Below) Dunsford in the Teign 
valley 1s, with the exception of its red sandstone church, an all-white village, where thickly thatched roof 


curl over white-washed walls of cobb and even the garden walls are topped with thatch 
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and a loathsome smell like brimstone” 
(and killed four and injured sixty-two of 
the congregation), we may read in R. D. 
Blackmore’s novel Christowell. 

All this country and the districts south 
and west of it, from Bovey Tracey to 
South Brent, dominated by the rivers 
Teign, Dart, Avon and their tributaries, 
are lovely and their towns full of interest. 
Ashburton has resumed some of its old 
quiet dignity, now that the London- 
Plymouth road ‘by-passes’ it—and it 1s 
more the Ashburton that John Dunning, 
the first Lord Ashburton, knew, and 
William Gifford, the vagabond plumber’s 
son of Ashburton, who became the first 
editor of the Quarterly Review. It has an 
ancient grammar school building with a 
tower to its chapel, where both Dunning 
and Gifford got part of their learning— 
unfortunately now a grammar school no 
longer. Some of its houses are faced with 
slate, and on one, “The Card House’, the 
slates depict the pips of a pack of cards. 
Buckfastleigh, another good centre, was an 
ancient seat of the famous Devon woollen 
manufacture, and unlike most of the 
others it still makes woollens. Hard by 
it has Buckfast, where the Cistercian monks 
have with their own hands rebuilt the 
beautiful abbey church destroyed in the 
16th century. To walk a mile west of 
Buckfastleigh is to make pilgrimage to the 
haunts of Robert Herrick: the vicarage 
of Dean Prior where he lived for thirty 
years, served by his housekeeper Prudence 
Baldwin— 


I have 

A maid, my Prew, by good luck sent 
To save 

The little Fates me gave or lent... . 


where he wrote the Hesperides, and the 
church in which he preached over the 
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heads of inattentive congregations, and 
once threw the sheets of his sermon at 
those heads. 

On the northern and western borders, 
perhaps less suave but no less lovely, are 
Okehampton and its Norman castle (a 
good stepping-off place for Yes Tor); 
Lydford, with the rugged keep, once a 
Stannary Prison, of which Browne of 
The Pastorals tells us: 


I oft have heard of Lydford Law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw— 
And sit in judgment after; 


Brentor, with its precipitous peak and a 
tiny votive church perched over the abyss 
—a landmark seen from the Channel; 
Tavistock, and the remains of the abbey 
in which was set up the second printing 
press in England, and the river Tavy 
flowing through one of the handsomest 
and most decorous towns in the West 
Country; Sheepstor, at the head of the 
eastern branch of Burrator lake, in whose 
churchyard the first British Rajah of 
Sarawak lies under a monstrous granite 
tomb; Meavy in its rich vale; Shaugh 
looking from the heights into the deep and 
verdurous valley of the Plym. 

But I must end what would grow into 
a catalogue. Dartmoor, the parent of 
all these, is one of the most curious 
geographical and geological exhibits of 
England, one of its prime archaeological 
treasure-houses, and the home of a sturdy 
race. Miners have scarred it in all ages, 
but the scars have healed. At present on 
the southern side great white alps of mica 
rise beside the kaolin works and add a 
snowy bizarrerie to the greys and greens, 
the golds and purples. But they too, when 
men have finished with them, will be 
absorbed into the natural hues of this 
unique landscape. 
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The Capital of France 


Its Function and its Spirit 


by RENE MAHEU 


Paris as the English visitor understands it Mr Compton Mackenzie explained to our readers in 


April of last year. 


Now we present a Frenchman’s view of his capital: it is one that brings clearly 


into sight the nature and the strength of the influence which this great citadel of culture and progress 
has on France and on her people, and through them on the world as a whole 
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Paris possesses the finest place in the world—the Place de la Concorde 


I po not take upon myself in this article 
the quite impossible task of describing 
the infinite variety of Paris, nor will 
I indulge the vain ambition of analys- 
ing its charm and grandeur. Everybody 
knows the beauty of its architecture, the 
imposing or graceful elegance of its per- 
spectives, the cheerfulness of its streets, 
and of its cafés. I shall deal with less 
tangible, though essential features of Paris, 
namely its function as a capital and its 
spirit. 

Paris est la capitale de la France. Such is 
the phrase which every schoolboy of 
France traces in his copybook as soon 
as he can write properly. And never was 
a truism more rich in truth. 

Paris is a capital, both physically and 
morally, in every aspect of her geography, 


history and psychology. Everything you 
see or feel or think in Paris testifies to the 
fact that you are in a city which is the 
noble brain of a powerful national organ- 
ism. You realize at once that, without 
this organism, the town would have 
neither substance nor razson d’étre, and that 
without the town, the nation would lack 
general direction and the capacity to ex- 
press itself. 

Paris is a capital—rich in power, enter- 
prise and splendour, as any capital which 
deserves its title. But Paris is specifically 
the capital of France. 

It is often said that Paris is not France, 
and that is true. But without’ France 
Paris would be an impossibility, and with- 
out Paris France would not be France. 
There is between this town and _ this 
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nation an intimate interdependence such 
as has not its like in any other country. 
Take London for example. On the one 
hand Great Britain could exist, if need be, 
without London. On the other, London 
expresses to the world much more than 
Britain. London’s power of attraction 
and expression affects national life to a 
much lesser, and at the same time tran- 
scends it to a much greater, degree. 

Paris is neither provincial like Rome, nor 
universal like London. It is primarily a 
national city. If it seems in some ways 
provincial, it is because it is the synthesis 
of all the provinces which go to make up 
the French nation. If it is in so many 
respects a metropolis of the world, it is be- 
cause the spirit of France, precisely in these 
respects, 1s cosmopolitan and universal. 
But in both cases Paris remains faithful to 
her twofold mission—internal unity and 
external relationship—ofa national capital. 

I would like to explain in a few words 
how this is achieved. 

Internally France is made up of a 
number of regions, which are not the deé- 
partements of the Republic nor the pro- 
vinces of the monarchy, but smaller and 
much older units, which Julius Caesar 
found already firmly established when he 
invaded Gaul, and which since have gone 
through twenty centuries of history almost 
intact. These units were called by the 
Romans pagi, from which comes the 
French pays. The Frenchman is primarily 
and essentially the inhabitant of a ‘pays’: 
a paysan. France is the synthesis of all the 
‘pays’ united more by a strong, collective 
will to stand together than by a natural, 
physical solidarity, and it has always been 
and still is the all-important role of Paris 
to achieve this moral unity of France. 

This process takes place both in the ‘pays’ 
and in Paris itself. Locally it is effected in 
a thousand ways through the powerful 
centralization which has been a traditional 
feature of the political and administrative 
organization of France. When travelling 
in the provinces one cannot help being 
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struck by the duality of the regional units 
which, while in themselves entirely distinct 
in character and most jealous of their ori- 
ginality, are clearly, in so far as they are 
French, under the direct influence and con- 
trol of Paris. This omnipresence of Paris 
in every aspect of French provincial lie, 
contrasting with its absence from any part 
of the true substance of the local com- 
munity, can be gauged by a glance at 
the map of the French railways. Two 
things immediately catch the eye: the 
spider’s web of lines which radiate from 
Paris towards all the local centres—each a 
petit Paris inasmuch as each is a centre in 
itself—and the great circular line which 
surrounds the Parisian basin. Apart from 
these lines, there are hardly any of im- 
portance which do not touch the capital. 
I know only of four: Bordeaux—Marseilles 
and Bordeaux—Lyons, which are relatively 
of secondary importance; and Calais—Basel 
and Dieppe—Bordeaux, which are really 
only short-cuts. 

But where the synthetical, almost chemi- 
cal function of Paris as a melting-pot of 
local types welded into a national char- 
acter is most interesting to watch is in 
Paris itself. 

It has frequently been said that Paris is 
peopled with nothing but provincials. In- 
deed there are very few people living in 
Paris who have been Parisians for the last 
three generations. There is no population 
comparable to the Cockneys of London, 
for example, that may be said to be natives 
in any hereditary sense. The great 
majority have come in their lifetime from 
elsewhere: from the provinces or from 
abroad. Among French authors who have 
best described Paris, take, for example, 
Rétif de la Bretonne, Balzac, Alphonse 
Daudet, Jules Romains: they are all 
provincials who came to Paris in their 
twenties. 

Among the lower classes these provin- 
cials retain for a time in their way of living 
the characteristics of the region from which 
they have come. They form groups, more 


NM Ay WALRAD 
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Paul Popper 
View from the towers of Notre-Dame looking east. Immediately below is the island of Saint-Louis, 
with its fine 18th-century quays. Away on the right are the trees of the Jardin des Plantes and the 
Halle aux Vins. On the first bridge in the centre the slim, white statue of Saint Genevieve, patron 

saint of Paris, can be seen facing the east, whence came the Barbarians 
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French Railways National Tourist Office 


The Champs-Elysées from th the Arc de Triomphe, with the Tuileries and the Louvre in the distance 


or less around the railway stations at which 
they first arrived—because they were too 
frightened to go far (remember the arrival 
of Le Petit Chose) : the Bretons, for instance, 
near the Gare Montparnasse, where on 
Sundays you may see in the rue de 
l’Armorique, proud Bigoudens with their 
traditional dresses and cozffes and young 
men gathered around a bottle of cider in 
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an atmosphere which would make you 
think you were in some distant, melan- 
choly fishermen’s inn of Lorient or 
Quimper. Each region has its associa- 
tions—amicales or sociétés de secours mutuel 
—which on the feast-days of patron 
saints organize festivals at which the 
‘enfants du pays’ meet together, parade 
their local costumes and, drunk with 


homesickness, try to speak again their 
half-forgotten patois. Each, of course, has 
its restaurants with ‘specialités régionales’ ; 
where the native cooking can be found. 
But this is clearly either a first phase in a 
thorough process or a cult of the past with 
no great bearing on reallife. Very quickly 
these provincials, these ‘paysans,’ acquire a 
new personality. On his arrival in Paris 
the provincial receives a shock which comes 
not only from contact with a big and 
beautiful city, but from the sudden con- 
sciousness of what he certainly knew al- 
ready, but had not realized before so fully, 
namely that he belongs to a great national 
whole. If he is young and cultured, if he 
is apt to be moved by the memories and 
symbols of history, as are so many French 
students with such an emotionally intense 
intellectual life, this revelation, amidst the 
fascinating architectural splendour of 
national monuments, may reach an extra- 
ordinary degree of exaltation. But even 
among people less sensitive or less able to 
analyse themselves, the same process can 
be easily observed. In Paris the provin- 
cial gradually exchanges a local, concrete, 
narrow outlook for another, perhaps more 
abstract, but wider in its human range, 
which is truly national and specifically 
French. Thus the great communion of 
the Féte de la Fédération, the historic christen- 
ing of modern republican France, repeats 
itself every day in the turmoil of the streets 
of the capital. And just as there was a 
time when every noble had to be presented 
to the King at Versailles, another when to 
be a good republican one had to have seen 
Victor Hugo or written to him, so, in order 
to feel really French, a Frenchman has to 
have been at least once in his life to Paris. 


* * * 


Such is the first function of Paris, as a 
capital: it makes for the national unity of 
France. The second is no less important: 
it unites France to the world. 

France has indeed other windows on to 
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the outside world. Her ports—Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Le Havre, Nantes, Strasbourg; 
her industrial cities — Lyons, Lille, El- 
boeuf, Mazamet; her innumerable tourist 
centres—Vichy, Aix-les-Bains, Cannes, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Biarritz, Deauville, Le 
Touquet; her aerial junctions—Toulouse 
for Africa and South America; Marseilles 
for Africa and Asia. But these connec- 
tions, however important they may be, re- 
main on the economic and material plane, 
which in France is always secondary. In 
Paris alone does one attain the sphere of 
political and spiritual exchange. 

And here again I would like to go back 
to the structure of France. 

Just as internally France is a combina- 
tion of local units, internationally it is a 
meeting-place, the crossways of four ex- 
ternal influences coming from the four 
points of the compass, which in this central 
land of the West combine into an original 
product, whose independence as a political 
entity is essential to the general balance of 
Europe. Italy, Spain, Britain, Germany: 
it is the international mission of France to 
attract into and at the same time repulse 
from her system their powerful and con- 
flicting influences, whether political or 
spiritual. She must neither suppress any 
of them, nor be suppressed by them, nor 
allow any of them to disappear. 

Now, again, look at the map of 
France and trace the routes laid down 
by geography and followed throughout 
history by these four influences. What 
are they? The Roman and Italian route: 
Rome—Marseilles—Lyons; the Arabic and 
Spanish route: Compostelle-—Roncevaux— 
Bordeaux -— Poitiers; the Norman and 
English route: Rouen— or Boulogne—Calais; 
the German route: Aix-la-Chapelle—Liége— 
St Quentin. Follow up these routes: they 
cross each other very exactly at Paris. 

That is why Paris is the capital of France 
and the very heart of Western Europe. 

And this can also be proved in the nega- 
tive. When the capital was not Paris, as 
in Roman times (when it was Lyons) or in 
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the reign of Charlemagne (when it was 
Aix-la-Chapelle); or when Paris, a capital 
only in name, was in fact exercising only a 
weak influence over France, as at the time 
of the English domination in the course 
of the Hundred Years’ War, or during the 
Religious Wars when the ascendancy of 
the Spanish Ambassadors was so great over 
Marie de Medicis, the reigning mother of 
the last Valois, it was because the French 
equilibrium was broken in one way or an- 
other, and with it the whole balance of 
the West. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, in 
the light of these geographical and his- 
torical factors, that Paris is the place in 
which France expresses herself most com- 
pletely, most clearly to the world. Not 
perhaps what she actually zs, but what she 
means to the other nations, and the place 
where at the same time she assimilates 
most fully outside contributions. It is in 
Paris that foreigners find French culture 
easier to understand; it is in Paris that 
Frenchmen truly come in direct contact 
with foreign civilizations. 

Paris welcomes foreigners as it wel- 
comes provincials; and for the very same 
reason—to enable both groups to get 
nearer to this spiritual reality: France, 
which is so different from their native 
outlook, but which could hardly exist 
without them. Besides countless visitors, 
a great number of representatives of every 
foreign nationality are to be found in 
Paris. At the last census in 1936, out of 
2,454,000 foreigners living in France, 
494,000 were in Paris and its surround- 
ings, which is about one-thirteenth of the 
total population of the Parisian region. 
Among these were 148,000 Italians, 84,000 
Poles, 52,000 Belgians, 37,000 Spaniards, 
30,000 Swiss, 30,000 White Russians and 
Armenians, many of whom have been 
naturalized. The political and racial 
refugees, so numerous in the last years— 
mostly Central Europeans and Spaniards 
—are not counted in these figures. 

The foreigner is assimilated in Paris 
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more quickly and more rapidly than any- 
where in France. One has only to com- 
pare the Pole in Paris with the Pole in the 
North, the Italian in Paris with the Italian 
at Marseilles. It is because in Paris the 
French, who in the provinces are some- 
what thrown back upon themselves, de- 
velop to the full their intellectual and 
social gifts for international exchanges 
and understanding. 

Paris has, throughout the ages, played 
with incomparable brilliance the magnifi- 
cent part of being the greatest market in 
the world for ideas, taste, and ways of 
living. All its distinctive creations have 
been marked by this desire to provide the 
nations with a place where they could 
exchange their ideas and to collaborate in 
the progress of the common civilization. I 
need only recall the University of the 
Middle Ages—the first big European Uni- 
versity, indeed the only one which has ever 
been truly European; the Collége de France 
of Guillaume Budé and Erasmus; the 
salons of the classic and romantic period 
from Madame de Rambouillet to Madame 
de Caillavet; the réle of Paris in welcom- | 
ing and educating the leaders of national, 
political and social movements in Europe 
and the world at large throughout the 
1gth century, and the various schools of 
painters of the last generations, among 
whom so many artists are of foreign 
origin—like Van Gogh, Vlamynck, Sisley, 
Picasso, Utrillo, Modigliani, Chagall, 
Foujita. 

And this illustrious tradition still con- 
tinues today. For instance, among the 
32,000 students of the Paris University 
more than 8000 are foreigners, and the 
magnificent Cité Universitaire at the Porte 
d’Orléans revives in a modern form the 
old days of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas, when the nations flocked to Paris 
as the centre of learning in the Western 
world. Paris is still la Ville Lumiere. 

To the fulfilment of this twofold— 
internal and external—function of capital 
of France, Paris has traditionally brought 
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THE CAPITAL OF FRANCE 
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Twelve avenues, including the famous Champs- 


Elysées, radiate from the Arc de Triomphe in the centre 


a spirit all its own. No doubt this spirit 
can be explained to some extent by the 
particular nature of its rdle and the pro- 
vincial and foreign elements which have 
contributed to it; but it must also be attri- 
buted to certain characteristics of the 
people of the pays parisien, which one 
would not find, at least to the same degree, 
in any other part of France. 

The first of these native qualities seems 
to me to be a certain kind of what Pascal 
used to call Vesprit géométrique. By this I 
mean a gift, a taste, even a passion for 
exactness and clear design. 

This is felt particularly in the plastic 
arts, notably architecture and sculpture, 
and also in literature, where the contribu- 
tions of Paris have been so outstanding. 

Parisian architecture shows through- 
out the variety of styles and diversity 


of monuments a common characteristic, 
which is an extraordinary sensitiveness 
to the proportion of masses and_ purity 
of design. The design reveals to the 
eye the mathematical relationship of the 
solid forms, and thus converts into a sen- 
sual, though sober delight its rational 
beauty; whereas the harmonized masses of 
solid stone, just softened by the tender 
patina of centuries, give body to the de- 
sign in such a way that there is nowhere 
a trompe-Veil, an illusion, but always an 
honest and firm outward distribution of 
an indisputable reality. 

You may find all this from the very be- 
ginning in the Gothic style of the Ile-de- 
France. Compared with the architecture 
of the surrounding Champagne, Picardy, 
Normandy, it appears at once less lyrical, 
less imaginative and less sensitive, much 
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The Cité—cradle of Paris—from the roof of the Louvre. 
built by Henry IV; in the middle distance, the first houses of ‘the Place Dauphine (Louis XII) 
where Madame Roland lived; in the background, the Conciergerte and the towers of Notre-Dame 


more intellectual and at the same time 
more real. Often heavier, always more 
rational, it is less fascinating at first sight; 
but the understanding mind finds it an 
inexhaustible treasure of clear thinking. 
Such is Notre-Dame, the Parthenon of 
Gothic art. 

Naturally this ‘esprit géométrique’ ap- 
plied to architecture is particularly at ease 
in the formulas of the classical period. In 
the Invalides more than anywhere else, but 
also in the Place Vendéme, in the Hétel de 
la Vrilliére (Bank of France), in the Minis- 
tére de la Marine and the Hotel Crillon, 
in the Louvre, in the Hétel Biron (Rodin 
Museum), the Mansards and Gabriels have 
during two centuries continuously re- 
newed the secret of combining, with a 
miraculous precision, grace with reason, 
elegance with majesty, sensibility with 
dignity. 

But every period and every style would 
furnish similar examples of this intellectual 
perfection. Think for a moment of the 
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See, in the foreground, the Pont-Neuf 


marvellous, and yet so little known, Hotel 
de Sens, a precious relic of a time between 
Gothic and Renaissance; think of the 
Place des Vosges and Place Dauphine of 
the early 17th century; of the Place de la 
Concorde, Champs-Elysées and Etoile 
which date from the 19th century; of the 
new perspective of the Colline Chaillot, a 
legacy of the 1937 Exhibition. 

The same spirit is also to be found 
in Literature. There it takes the form 
of acute observation and extraordinary 
clearness of expression. 

Its style, sober to the point of often 
appearing dry, is a style which detaches 
its object, tears it away from its back- 
ground to expose it to a critical light 
pouring relentlessly from every angle. 
This style is thus admirably suited to 
comedy and satire, and so it is that, in 
the Parisian tradition of French human- 
ism, there is always, in contrast with the 
provincial gravity, a touch of satirical 
irony. It is the style of Madame de 
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Floodlit fagade of Notre-Dame de Paris, the parthenon of Gothic art. The light throws into relief 
the main outlines, remarkable for their geometric regularity and perfect proportions 
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Sévigné, of Moliére, Boileau, La Bruyére, 
Regnard, Marivaux, Voltaire, d’Alembert, 
Beaumarchais. 

Its finest medium of expression is the 
severe and analytical prose of the classical 
period, and indeed all the best writers 
from Paris use it, however poetic they 
may be in their inspiration, like Alfred de 
Musset and Cocteau, or modern in their 
turn of mind, like Anatole France and 
Duhamel. 

One may feel sometimes that it is unduly 
dry, that, possessing always a sound organic 
rhythm, it is too seldom musical, above all 
that it lacks the charm, softness and mys- 
tery of chiaroscuro. That was what André 
Gide meant when he said that the French 
language was a piano with no soft pedal. 
Now this remark applies only to the Paris 
type of French of which Gide himself is a 
striking example; but of this particular 
type it is certainly true. And it is remark- 
able how all these characteristics are 
strictly limited to Paris. Go fifty miles 
away to the Valois, and-you will find 
again imagination, music, mystery: La 
Fontaine, Racine, Gérard de Nerval. 

I know of only one mystical monument 
in Paris: the Sainte-Chapelle of Saint- 
Louis, of only one sentimental Parisian 
poet: Verlaine. And even then, what ex- 
actness of style lies hidden behind the im- 
pulse of the lyricism! 

And do not think that I mean only the 
masterpieces of the majorarts. The same 
applies equally to the minor arts, in which 
the genius of Paris has always excelled: 
furnishing, ornament, feminine fashion. 
Everywhere you will find that restraint 
which at first sight may seem a little cold, 
but which is the price paid for the search 
after exactness. This restraint is what is 
called taste. Paris is the capital of taste. 

But just as every personality which is 
at all complex is made up of contrasts, so 
there exists in the soul of Paris another 
side, which contradicts that “esprit géo- 
métrique’ and taste that I have tried to 
define. If, on the one hand, the Parisian 
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spirit is restrained by the need for exact- 
ness, on the other it is pushed by a strong 
need of exteriorization. 

Paris is and always has been the town 
par excellence of theatre, salons, revolutions. 
The Parisian has a surprisingly naive 
passion for the spectacular. In this it 
should be noted that he is in direct 
opposition to the provincial Frenchman, 
with the possible exception of the Latin 
Southerner. The provincial has a horror 
of ostentation and show. Whether peasant 
or bourgeois, he is shut up in himself, and 
always likes to appear poorer, less learned 
and less human than he really is, putting 
precisely his humanity in his reserve. 

Foreigners are often struck by the dram- 
atic character of French history. But 
this dramatic side is exclusively Parisian. 
The provincial history of France is, on the 
contrary, made up of tradition and silence. 
The repulse of the Normans; the mass levy 
which preceded Bouvines under Philip- 
Augustus; the communal revolt of Etienne 
Marcel under Charles V; the massacres of 
Saint-Bartholomew’s Day; the passionate 
resistance of the Catholic League to Henry 
of Navarre; the Fronde; the Revolution of 
1789, from the taking of the Bastille to the 
gth Thermidor; the revolutions of the 19th 
century up to and including the Com- 
mune; the siege of 1870-71 and the taxis 
of the Marne: all these incidents, intensely 
dramatic in effect, could only have taken 
place in Paris, with the Parisian people as 
actors and spectators. 

Thus it is that there is a Parisian senti- 
mentality as well as a Parisian dryness. 
This sentimentality is essentially that of 
the theatre audience, which above all 
loves change and spectacular settings. 

There is no doubt a contradiction be- 
tween these two tendencies of the spirit of 
Paris, and that is why the part Paris has 
played in the development of France has 
always come about by outbursts, in fits 
and starts, while that of the provinces has 
been effected by gradual evolution. 

But if these two characteristics are logi- 


From ‘The Spirit of Paris’ (Batsford) 


The early 18th-century Place Vendéme: a miraculous combination 0) 
grace with reason, elegance with majesty, sensibility with dignity 
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cally contradictory, they harmonize psy- 
chologically. There is a_ psychological 
bond between them, which is perhaps the 
common origin from which they spring: an 
extreme rapidity of reaction. 

All those who have mingled with the 
Parisian crowd, either in the street or at 
the theatre, cannot fail to have been struck 
by the extraordinary quickness of thought 
and response, which sometimes even 
borders ‘on anticipation. No work of art, 


Jean Roubter 
This group by Carpeaux, on the Opéra, reflects a true 
Parisian tendency: delight in movement and life 


no idea can succeed in Paris if it is 
slow. This speed can befelt particu- 
larly on the stage, where the swiftest 
and wittiest dialogue ever spoken 
becomes the essential element, as 
in the plays of Regnard, Marivaux, 
Beaumarchais, Sacha Guitry, Coc- 
teau. But it will also be found on 
the screen, in the films of René 
Clair, where every picture, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, is primarily 
an allusion, a suggestion, and 
where one jumps from one theme 
to another with a delightful alac- 
rity. And in literature, it is 
typified in the correspondence of 
Madame de _ Sévigné and of 
Voltaire, which is truly a race 
between the writer and the reader 
which the reader always loses. 

Between the provinces and Paris 
there is a fundamental difference 
of psychological rhythm, and if 
you want to measure its extent, 
compare the Lettres Persanes of the 
Parisian Montesquieu with the 
Esprit des Lows of the Montesquieu 
of Bordeaux. 

It is, I think, this extraordinarily 
quick tempo of reaction, which 
explains both Parisian sentimental insta- 
bility and Parisian intellectuality. It ex- 
plains why Paris will always prefer a clear- 
cut rationalized reality to a confused dream 
—because it is more quickly apprehended 
—a sober style to flourishing intricacies 
and a witty word to a full-dress reasoning. 
Above all it explains why Paris, capital of 
France, with all its virtues and defects, is 
the place elect for the creation of new 
forms and new ideas. 
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Round the Coasts of Britain 


by BASIL LUBBOCK 


Mr Lubbock, who has enriched our literature with some first-class narratives of seafaring life, has 

more often looked inland at these islands from the sea than looked seawards from the land. That is 

not a view that many of us have made our own; but how much variety and beauty we should find if 
we did so 1s the subject of the following very rapid but quite personal survey 


Ir is a curious thought that less than 200 
years ago the beauties of the British coast 
were far from being appreciated by the 
British public. Sea air was considered 
to be unhealthy, the seascape wild and 
frightening and a seaside address most 
unfashionable. The seashore, too, was 
frequented by very rough customers, the 
trades of longshore fisherman, wrecker 
and smuggler being combined often in 
one and the same person, against whom 
the preventive force (later the coastguard) 
and the riding officers waged a somewhat 
ineffective warfare. 

It was King George III who, by bathing 
at Weymouth from a royal bathing 
machine and with the strains of a brass 
band drowning the swish of the surf, made 
the seaside tolerated by the snobs of 
18th-century England. 

The case is very different today, the sea 
and its shores are not only loved by every 
class of society but are the favourite 
holiday resorts of the town worker. 

If I may judge by my own experience, 
the advertisements of seaside resorts on 
the railway hoardings, which are so wisely 
entrusted to artists of repute, prove an 
irresistible lure to the average British 
youth. 

It was an old-time advertisement of a 
depository van on an open truck and 
drawn by a very ancient South Eastern 
Railway engine which first aroused in me, 
a boy of five, a lifelong love of the sea and 
its coasts; for behind that furniture wagon 
there showed a blue sea, gleaming white 
cliffs, yellow sands and a sky of fleecy 
clouds. 

After travelling the world over I have 
been able to find nowhere the same 


variety of coast as is to be found in the 
British Isles. There is a sameness about 
tropical coral reefs, Scandinavian fjords 
or the blue grottoes of the Mediterranean, 
however beautiful they may be, which 
tends to satiate one after a time, but in 
Great Britain sea, sky and coast are ever 
changing and a short motor run will trans- 
port one from the white chalk cliffs of 
Kent and Sussex, past the muddy yachting 
creeks of Hampshire to the red sandstone 
shores of Devon and the granite crags of 
Cornwall: or if we go North instead of 
West we have the Essex marshes, the 
Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire Cliffs and 
tiny folds in the moors, and the great 
industrial rivers of Durham and North- 
umberland till presently we find ourselves 
in bonny Scotland. 

Let us begin our tour by starting from 
the great London river; here, the traveller 
by boat has so much to see that he is 
likely to keep his binoculars glued to his 
eyes. Ships of every kind and nationality, 
busy docks, warehouses, from which 
strange scents come forth, puffing tugs, 
brown-sailed barges, their decks awash, 
and dumb barges drifting at the mercy of 
the tide but for a single man with an oar 
of inordinate length, all these make up a 
scene which one could dwell upon ad 
infinitum. 

If the London river is still crowded with 
shipping, this, I fear, can no longer be said 
of the English Channel, which that Eliza- 
bethan cartographer, Speed, labelled 
‘The British Sea’. A few years ago I 
steamed up from Falmouth to the Needles 
and only saw two ships, a Brixham trawler 
and an Atlantic liner. Up to the Great 
War, or perhaps I should now call it the 
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late war, the sails of smacks and coasters 
gave life to the grey seas of the Channel, 
but the internal engine has killed all 
that; now even the longshoreman who is 
energetic enough to put down a few lobster 
pots (and I dare to say that most of them 
are not energetic enough) trusts himself 
to a smelly and often coughing engine. 

Thus from the shore the view is no longer 
of such interest as it used to be, and the old 
salts who used to offer one a penny look 
through ancient, brassbound spy glasses, 
are practically extinct. But, from the sea 
the beauty of cliff and down, beach and 
breaker is as great as ever it was. 


Safe at last in the old English Channel! 
The Eddystone light 

Shone clear thro’ the darkness—this morning 
The land is in sight. 

Oh, the white cliffs of England! the land smell 
Blows sweet o’er the sea; 

And to-morrow away where the home doors 
Stand open for me. 


So sang Alfred Norris, voicing the feelings 
of every homeward-bound sailor as his ship 
makes the Channel. 

The majesty of chalk cliffs is much en- 
hanced by the perpendicular steepness of 
their sides. Often they are overhanging 
and to go near the edge is exceedingly 
dangerous. Owing to those destructive 
agents, frost and rain, great masses of 
chalk are being continually broken away 
from the top, to fall in heaps of white 
boulders which in winter time are gradually 
spread to seaward by the backwash off the 
foot of the cliffs. 

In this way reefs of chalk rocks covered 
in a kind of green slime have been formed. 

There is one other risk in approaching 
the edge of a cliff, and that is the slipperi- 
ness of Down grass in high summer. A 
very well-known yachtsman was killed in 
this way. He was sitting on the crest of 
Seaford Head, when he suddenly began to 
slide and, unable to stop himself, went over 
the edge. 

It is sad to think how steadily erosion 
goes on amongst the white cliffs of old 
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England. In many places along the 
South Coast fifty feet of downland and 
more have gone into the sea within our 
lifetime. I have an old pilot’s guide of 
coast drawings by J. T. Serres, marine 
painter to the King, dated 1801, and the 
changes which have taken place since that 
date are easy to see. 

The Shakespeare cliff at Dover was 
much higher in those days, whilst Beachy 
Head and the Seven Sisters were not nearly 
so high. The Needles were not then 
separated from the Wight but formed part 
of a great chalk cliff. 

Though wild weather does its best to 
wash away the South Downs and other 
parts of the coast—notably the low Norfolk 
and Suffolk cliffs—the sea in places tries 
to repair the damage by piling up shingle 
banks. The largest of these shingle banks 
is that of Dungeness which is said to be 
growing at the rate of 14 feet or more a 
year. Almiost rivalling Dungeness is Chesil 
Beach which, joining Portland to the main- 
land, is 17 miles long. This bank in a 
sou’-west gale becomes a battle-ground of 
flying pebbles, some of them as large as 
cricket balls. 

At other places along the south-east 
coast the shingle banks raised ‘by the sea 
have been useful as a welcome barricade 
to protect the sluggish Sussex rivers and 
their lush meadows from the inrush of the 
angry sea. Many a _ bungalow town 
thrusts its foundations into shingle, and at 
Seaford the esplanade is built on the old 
shingle bank, which in Elizabethan days 
formed the southern bank of the Ouse, 
before the sea broke through at Newhaven. 
At that date Seaford was a Channel port, 
one of the Cinque Ports in fact. Witness 
the old rhyme— 


Has 
Sand 


, Dov 
, Rom 


, Sea—, Hy—, 
, Win—, Rye 


(Hastings, Dover, Seaford, Hythe, Sand- 
wich, Romney, Winchelsea and Rye). 

In the Guestling or Cinque Port parlia- 
ment the order of precedence is given as 


ss . es 
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(Above) The stretch of Sussex cliffs known as the Seven Sisters, seen from Seaford Head. En 
has steadily gnawed at them, increasing the extent of chalk face at the expense of grassy s 


(Below) Further west erosion has gradually separated the Needles from the Wight, which they once jc 
From ‘Seas and Shores of England’ (Batsford) 


The Times 
\bove) On Deal Beach. Apart from .the holiday trade, the people here live by boat-building, etc. 
id used to do much business with shipping in the Downs—the large anchorage lying between 
e town and the Goodwin Sands. (Below) Mending nets among the fishing fleet at Hastings 
J. Dixon-Scott 


Sandwich, Dover, 


follows: 
Romney, Hythe, Rye, Winchelsea, Sea- 
ford, Pevensey, Fordwich, Folkestone, 
Feversham, Lydd and Tenterden. 
Perhaps the most attractive of all the 
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Sussex river valleys, piercing the South 
Downs, is the famous Cuckmere, once the 
haunt of desperate gangs of smugglers, now 
a delightful camping-ground for hikers, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, a valued 
retreat for bird-watchers and a prized 
pasture for cattle. 

When one rounds Selsey Bill, from 
whose outlying shoals most of the shingle 
that washes up on the south-east coast is 
supposed to come, and crosses into Hamp- 
shire one finds oneself surrounded by the 
mud creeks which extend from Chichester 
harbour all the way within the Wight to 
Lymington. All this smooth-water sailing 
with no rocks to affright the young 
navigator forms a perfect cruising area for 
small yachts and sailing boats. Every 
creek now has its sailing club and Saturday 
races, and in such popular yachting centres 
as the Hamble and Beaulieu rivers it is no 
easy matter to hire a mooring. 

On the north coast of the Wight, from 
Bembridge to Yarmouth, the same boom 
in yachting prevails, whilst the great yacht 
clubs of Cowes, Ryde, Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Bembridge, Lymington and Yar- 
mouth provide racing throughout the 
season for often as many as eight classes. 
The white wings which have dotted the 
Solent and Southampton Water have 
served as a pleasant contrast to the sinister 
grey hulls of ironclads and the many- 
decked port-hole studded bulks of the 
giant liners which use Southampton. No 
doubt war will sadly curb the pleasure 

craft. 

_ The Isle of Wight, whose foundation is 
chaik, another kind of cliff, which, 
composed of slipper clay, has the most un- 


comfortable habit of suddenly sliding down 


into the sea. 
Proceeding down Channel, after passing 
that invalids’ and old ladies’ delight, 
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Bournemouth, one again comes to a great 
muddy inlet, that of Poole harbour, also a 
very favourite yachting centre. 

Proceeding westwards from the Poole 
estuary, we come to one of the most in- 
teresting geological formations on the coast 
of Great Britam. The chalk hills of Pur- 
beck are an extension from the central 
ridge of the Isle of Wight and that sentinel 
of the coast, Old Harry off Standfast Point, 
is an example of the way in which the sea 
can be resisted as, according to my old 
pilots directory of 1801, it has hardly 
changed its shape in 140 years. 

Some tremendous convulsion of Nature 
in the prehistoric past has so upheaved, 
squeezed and overturned the cliffs that 
Purbeck marble, Portland oolite, Kim- 
meridge lignite and even more primitive 
formations are exposed. This part of the 
coast, once so. wild and little known, is now 
being fast overrun by the ubiquitous 
tripper. 

We next come to Portland whose arti- 
ficial naval harbour is often a handy 
refuge or stopping-place for a yacht bound 
down Channel; but even for the R.N. it 
must be a dull station and the gloomy Bill 
is no place for pleasure-seekers any more 
than its tumbling race is for pleasure 
boats. 

That concave give im the coast between 
Dorset and Devon, known to sailors as the 
West Bay, from the sea or from the land 
is equally wanting im imterest. Here 
Channel course takes all shipping out of 
sight of land, and the beach, mostly com- 
posed of very fine shingle, which is carted 
away for the benefit of the London streets, 
is practically deserted except in the summer 
holidays. It is also a dangerous bathing 
beach owing to its steepness, which causes 
an overfalling surf. A few years ago Isaw 
women and children dancing and lying 
down in the wash of heavy breakers. Ifa 
child had been swept off its feet and carried 
away by the undertow, I saw that I should 
probably have been drowned in trying to 
save it. I spoke of this to a beachman. 
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“Fm sick o° tell’ them”, he grumbled. 
“Why, on’y last week Iwarnsa man. “Oh! 
I'm a good swimmer’, he says; and in he 
goes. When he tries to get out again, a 
wave catches him an’ when we hauls him 
out, his back is broke!” 

I don’t believe other nations are quite 
as foolish as the English when it comes to 
baths and swimming im rough seas. It 
is always easy enough for a good swimmer 
to get out through heavy surf, if he 
watches for a smooth, but it is a very 
different matter getting m again owing 
to the heavy undertow and the quickness 
with which big breakers follow each other 
when a fresh on-shore wind is blowing— 
also on a shingle beach the waves are full 
of large stones. I once had my eyebrow 
badly cut in diving through a breaker 
under such conditions. 

From the West Bay we come to the 
pleasant estuary of the Exe and the red 
sandstone cliffs of Devon. From Exeter 
to Teignmouth is one of the prettiest 
stretches of the Great Western Railway. 
Skirting the marshy flats of the Exe and 
dodging in and out of short cliff tunnels 
at Dawlish it runs so close to the sea that 
on a rough day the carriage windows are 
heavily splashed by the breakers. 

Having sampled Torquay and the 
crowded shores of Tor Bay as far as 
Brixham, famed for its sailing trawlers and 
the chief fishing port on the South Coast, 
we now come to a slate and granite 
formation, providing the delights of black 
rocks, sandy beaches and water of a more 
transparent, deeper, greeny-blue. Now 
curving deep water river mouths lead to 
ports which bore a great part in England’s 
early naval history. 

The first of these is Dartmouth, defended 
to the eastward by the usual mewstone 
and guarded at its entrance by the usual 
castellated fort. Described by that famous 
single-handed yachtsman, the late Frank 


Cowper, as the facile princeps of yachting 


our budding Nelsons, has its own peculiar 
charm. In the 14th century it was one 
of the chief ports of England. 


Blow the wind high or blow it low, 
It bloweth fair for Hawley’s hoe, 


sang the man of the Dart. John Hawley 
was the great merchant adventurer of 
that date. He waged his own war against 
the French and specialized in capturing 
their wine ships. Dartmouth is the first 
of a series of delightful west coast yachting 
and centres. Though Salcombe, 
Looe, Fowey, St Mawes and the Helford 
river, without mentioning Plymouth and 
Falmouth, resemble each other in the 
hardness of their rocks, the whiteness of 
their sands, the purity of their seas and 
the charm of their meanderimg creeks 
which are best explored in a dinghy or 
motor boat with a good luncheon basket 
aboard, they each possess their own special 
attractions. 

The finest headland in all this stretch of 
coast between the black chlorite and mica 
slate ruggedness of the Start and the 
majestic cathedral rocks of Land’s End is 
not the famous Lizard, but the Dodman, 
or Deadman as it is called in that stirring 
old sea song: 


Fare-well and adieu to you, Spanish ladies. 


One is tempted to linger amongst the 
Cornish fishing villages, beloved of artists, 
sea-fishermen and yachtsmen; but having 
rounded the land, after duly admiring 
St Michael’s Mount, noting the lonely 
lighthouse on the Wolf Rock, half-way 
between Penzance and the Scillies, and 
done a promenade in gay Penzance itself 
it behoves us to skirt the Bristol Channel 
and steer for the wild castle-studded 
shores of Wales. Space will only allow us 
to note the lovely north coasts of Cornwall 
and Devon, whose rocks and sands are 
now the delight of thousands of Welsh 
and Midland holiday-makers. 

Nor can we do more than mention the 
ancient port of Bristol and the great coal 
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On an arm of Chichester harbour lies Bosham (above), which E. V. Lucas called ‘the most inte 
village in the Selsey peninsula . . . a quiet abode of fishermen and the tarrying place of yachismen and 
artists’: very different in appeal ts the popular south-coast ‘resort’, Anstey’s Cove, Torquay (below 
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Between Start Point and Lizard Head the coast is serrated with inlets. One of the largest is 
Kingsbridge estuary (above) which runs up past Salcombe. The north coast of Devon has only 
the estuary of the Taw and Torridge, into Barnstaple Bay; Appledore (below) stands at its mouth 
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(Above) Perranporth, North Cornwall. Near here the small stone oratory 


St Patrick in the 5th century was discovered in 1835 after it had lain buri r 
(Below) Fowey, on the south coast of Cornwall, used to be one of rts 
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ports of Wales: Swansea, Barry and Car- 
diff. It is a curious fact that more use 
has not been made of that grand sea loch 
Milford Haven, with its thirteen safe 
roadsteads and its many creeks and bays 
and deep water (15 fathoms or more) 
everywhere. In the later days of our 
sailing men-of-war many a fine frigate, 
graceful corvette and rakish war-brig was 
built at Pembroke dockyard. 

Omitting the Scillies, which were dealt 
with in The Geographical Magazine in 
April, we now encounter our first bird 
island in Lundy. Sea birds except for 
the tamer gulls prefer to breed far from 
the haunts of man: but in these days 
enthusiastic bird-watchers invade their 
retreats, thus Mr Lockley on Skokholm 
off the Pembroke coast (as readers of 
this Magazine know) has been able 
thoroughly to investigate the strange 
habits of the Manx Shearwater. Grass- 
holm, near by, is one of the homes of the 
Northern Gannet or Solan Goose. This 
interesting bird breeds in great colonies on 
precipitous ledges, but only eight barren 
rocks in the British Isles satisfy it. These, 
besides Grassholm, are Ailsa Craig in the 
Firth of Clyde, Boreray four miles north- 
east of St. Kilda, Sula Sgeir thirty-five miles 
north of the Butt of Lewis, Sule Skerry 
forty miles west of Stromness, the Bass 
Rock off North Berwick, and in Ireland 
the Bull Rock off County Cork and Little 
Skellig off the Kerry Coast. 

The coast of Wales is dominated by the 
three great bays of Carmarthen, St. 
Brides and Cardigan, which in their turn 
are studded with smaller bays and creeks, 
and fringed with rocks. It is a dangerous 
coast to navigate with its tide races and’ 
rock ledges, but has some of the grandest 
coast scenery in Britain, especially between 
Anglesea and the river Dee. Its castles, 
too, Carnarvon with its numerous poly- 
gonal towers, Beaumaris with its ten outer 
and ten inner round towers, Conway 
perhaps the most magnificently situated of 
the lot, Penrhyn with its gloomy walls of 
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dark Mona marble, all contribute to 
Welsh scenery. 

But again we must hurry on with only a 
bare mention of the great port of Liverpool 
and the biggest seaside playground in the 
world, Blackpool, which has a growing 
rival in Douglas on the Isle of Man. 

For all kinds of yachtsmen the West 
Coast of Scotland is an ideal cruising- 
ground, especially for those who like 
smooth, protected waters, for one can sail 
from the Clyde to Skye without ex- 
periencing the long swell of the Atlantic ex- 
cept when rounding Ardnamurchan Point. 

From the Clyde to the Minch, wild, 
heather-covered grouse moors, deer forests 
and sheep pastures surround the navigator 
on every hand. Deep narrow sounds or 
lochs, all running more or less north-east 
and each having its own particular beauty, . 
delight the explorer. There is the great 
Firth of Clyde itself with its shipping and 
yachts; next Loch Fyne, noted for its 
herrings; the Sound of Jura with its furious 
tide-rip of Corryvrechan, the “Cauldron of 
the Speckled Sea’; Firth of Lorn leading 
to the fashionable yachting port of Oban; 
Loch Linnhe leading to gloomy Glencoe 
and the Caledonian Canal; the Sound of 
Sleat between the wild island of Skye and 
the main, where one often sees the lazy 
basking shark; and finally threading the 
beautiful Kyle Rhea and Kyle Akin one 
can either steer for Portree in Skye and the 
Outer Hebrides or head north for the 
lochs of Cromarty and Sutherland. Here 
one can enjoy the grandest of sea ishing— 
big stuff such as halibut, conger, hake, 
etc., off the headlands, and cole fish and 
haddock in the lochs. 

Rounding Cape Wrath and watching 
our opportunity to run through the Pent- 
land Firth, after a grand view of the most 
glorious cliff scenery, we at length find 
ourselves on the East Coast. 

Just as the balmy, boisterous west wind 
dominates the West Coast of Britain with 
its alternate spells of brilliant sunshine and 
health-giving showers, so does the brutal 
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(Above) On the Welsh coast near Portmadoc, looking towards Snowdonia. (Below) Dockside scene a 
Liverpool on the day Mauretania was launched. This great port, lying on the mud estuary of the Mersey 
is one of the largest trading centres in the world, and ranks second to London in the number of enclosed dock 
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From ‘“Satling and Cruising’ (Batsford) 


The west coast of Scotland is an ideal cruising ground: the mouth of the Holy Loch on 
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From ‘The Lowlands of Scotland’ (Batsford) Will F. Taylo: 


The low hard-battered shores of Scotland’s east coast: farm land on the south bank of the Firth of Tay 
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, Sf Dizon: Scott 
Staithes has one of those awkward Yorkshire beaches which necessitate specially adapted boats, cobles, for Sishing 


J. Dixon-Scott 


Well-known to frequenters of Norfolk’s green, mud-flatted coastline: the quay and mill at Wells-next-the-Sea 
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liver-breeding east wind with its dull grey 
skies and bitter snow squalls stamp its 
impress upon the shallow seas and low 
hard-battered shores of the East Coast. 

Hard weather and hard living make 
tough men. A hundred years ago the sea- 
men of Peterhead, Aberdeen, Montrose, 
Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Bo’ness, Leith, 
Whitby, Scarborough and Hull, who 
manned the ships of the Greenland whale 
fishery before marmalade or jute were ever 
heard of, were considered the toughest 
seamen in the world. 

St. Andrews, which in spite of her 
beautiful 14th-century Cathedral and Uni- 
versity considers the Royal and Ancient 
game of golf to be her chief claim to fame, 
also once possessed her whalers. The 
heroine of Dundee is Grace Darling, who 
helped to save Dundee lives when she 
pulled away with her father from the 
Longstone Island Lighthouse in the teeth 
of a gale. Instead of a beauty queen, 
Dundee elects a Grace Darling every year. 

The old-time colliers of the Northumber- 
land and Durham coal ports trained a 
breed of seamen who in the 17th and 18th 
centuries formed the backbone of our 
Royal fleets. Even in the 1gth century 
these men were so tough that they seldom 
wore shoes or stockings even in winter-time. 

And almost as hardy are the longshore 
fishermen of the Yorkshire coast, whose 


open fishing-boat, called a coble, with its 
deep grip on the water forward and small 
draught aft, was specially adapted for 
landing and hauling up on Yorkshire’s 
difficult beaches. 

Seventy miles to the eastward of York- 
shire’s great headland, Flamborough Head, 
lies the Dogger Bank, perhaps the most 
prolific fishing-ground in the world. No 
wonder that Hull, Grimsby, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft and the smaller East Coast 
ports have developed one of the greatest 
fishing industries in the world. 

Lastly we come to the Broads, the 
muddy creeks and lonely marshes of the 
south-east coast, once the sole delight of the 
wherryman, the wild fowl and the fowler, 
but now the happy camping grounds and 
mooring quarters of that great and ever- 
growing clan, the London yachting folk. 

At Burnham-on-Crouch, whose waters 
are specially esteemed for their saltiness 
(due it is said to the crystallizing of 
the salt upon the miles of sandbanks), 
the crush of week-enders putting to sea on 
a Saturday afternoon in summer flecks the 
whole waterway with white and tanned 
sails, whilst the air hums and vibrates 
with the drone of the motor-boat. 

And so we pass that gunner’s paradise, 
Shoeburyness, and find ourselves once 
more back in the busy entrance of the 
London river. 
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Burnham-on-Crouch 


